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Give your family in America what 
it’s been missing for years. You! 


Imagine the welcome, the over-all happiness, the old = enjoy our famed one-airline, one-baggage-check conve- 
times brought up to date ! Go see your family this nience all the way from Europe, Africa or Asia. 
year — it couldn’t be easier on TWA, we can take you Reserve now, Royal Ambassador First Class or Eco- 
to every one of the major cities across the U.S.A. (no nomy, and complete your family circle in America. 
one else flying the Atlantic serves so many). And you Call ‘‘Mr. Information’’, your Travel Agent— or TWA. 


Welcome to the world of Trans World Airlines* 


* Service mark owned exclusively by Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
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There’s no holding DATSUN! 

In the gruelling Shell Centennial 4000 Rally, the 
world’s longest road-test, DATSUN took both 1st 
and 2nd places in their class (1001—1300cc)! 

Our three rugged compacts also won the coveted 
team award and finished third overall! 

Undisputed champions! Yet hardly surprising after 
our triumphs in the punishing 14th East African 
Safari and Canadian Winter Rally! 

For DATSUN drivers everywhere know they can 
depend absolutely on their car’s unrivalled 


performance... on its shock-proof construction and 
world-proven 1300cc engine! 

This year’s Shell Centennial 4000, we'd like you 
to know, was no walkover. 

Crossing Canada coast-to-coast, our three 
DATSUN covered 7,200km (4,470 miles) in just 
8 days! 

Across the precipitous Rockies, past the oilfields 
of Alberta and the sweeping wheatfields of 
Saskatchewan. 

All the way from Vancouver to Montreal! 





ENNIAL 4000 RALLY DATSUN FINISH 1ST AND 2ND IN 


ALSO SWEEP TOP TEAM PRIZE? 


Over swollen rivers, landslides, floods and 
3,000km of pot-riddled dirt roads. 

And all three trusty DATSUN finished the course! 

Sure-fire proof that incomparable craftsmanship 
and engineering make DATSUN unique in the 
compact field! 


Extraordinarily rugged, safe and utterly dependable! 
* Subject to official confirmation 
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LETTERS to THE EDITORS 
A PROPOSAL FOR SUEZ, PRAISE FOR DANINOS 


SUEZ 
Sirs: 

One side aspect of the crisis in the 
Near East deserves special attention. 
It is the status of the Suez Canal which 
can be closed to international traffic by 
a power who is directed by blind emo- 
tional chauvinism, and who has not 
yet shown any signs of that sense of 
responsibility the administration of 
such an important waterway requires. 

The following solution ought to meet 
the requirements of logic and interna- 
tional safety: 

1. Creation of a Canal Zone 4a la 
Panama which, legally, remains under 
Egyptian jurisdiction. 

2. —but is administered by a U.N.- 
appointed commissioner and protected 
by a U.N. police force. 

3. The costs of administration, pro- 
tection and preservation of the canal 
are to be paid out of a fund deducted 
from the duties of passage. The rest 
goes to the legal landowner, i.e. the 
Egyptian government. 

4. The canal has to remain perma- 
nently open for the ships of all nations 
indiscriminately. Any attempt to in- 
fringe this right must be met with im- 
mediate sanctions by the U.N. 

Kurt E. VON DER MARWITZ 
Heby, Sweden 


PIERRE DANINOS 
Sirs: 

These days when criticizing, slander- 
ing, ridiculing, condemning, denounc- 
ing America seems to be the world’s 
favorite sport, it’s nice to know there’s 
at least one foreigner who’s not anti- 
American. 

All Frenchmen can’t be all bad! Pi- 
erre Daninos’s ‘‘paean” to America 
(June 12 issue) is almost touching in its 
no-nonsense approach. 

Will he be banished to /e drugstore, 
I wonder? 

Dom DE LEON 
Alicante, Spain 


MIA 
Sirs: 

The article on Mrs. Sinatra (May 29 
issue) seemed out of place in Lire. 


R. J. COONTZ 
San Diego, California 


M. MOREL’S TROUBLES 


Sirs: 

Your article on Robert Morel and 
his tribulations in Revest-Saint-Martin 
(June 12 issue) was of particular inter- 
est to me as I live in a similar village. 

Three years ago I took up residence 
in Poujols, an 11th Century village in 
the hills behind Montpellier. Since 
then some 30 of my friends have moved 
in here and in neighboring villages, to 
practice their various arts away from 
the insanities of city life. 

In contrast to Mr. Morel, and even 
though there are seven different nation- 
alities represented among us, we are all 
on excellent terms with the original vil- 
lagers. It is not unusual in the summer 
to find gifts of local fruits and wine left 
on our doorsteps by the kind of people 
Mr. Morel describes as hostile mean 
peasants. The reason for these good re- 
lations is that we are careful not to 
criticize or disturb their way of life even 
when it clashes with our own concepts 
or desires. After all, we have come to 


their world because it presumably con- 
tained more essential virtues than the 
one we left. 

PATRICK SHELLEY 


Poujols (Hérault), France 


EXPO 67 
Sirs: 

Re Thomas Frey’s letter (June 12 is- 
sue), the tent-structures at Swiss Expo 
64 and the German Pavilion at Expo 
67 are both prestressed membrane 
structures. The surfaces are of anti- 
clastic (opposing or saddle) curvature, 
pulled taut to carry wind and snow 
loading. The overall forms are similar 
to equal stress minimum surface soap 
films. This enables substantial reduc- 
tion of required material quantities by 
designing for near to uniform stresses. 
From the designs of Frei Otto (co- 
architect with Rolf Gutbrod of the 
German Pavilion), the German-Swiss 
based L. Stromeyer and Co. has pi- 
oneered in the manufacture of such 
structures. They produced both the 
Lausanne and Montreal tents. It might 
interest Mr. Frey that they comis- 
sioned Otto to develop the main tent 
group at the Swiss Exposition. The 
Lausanne tents consisted of cables 
threaded in sleeves of a canvas mem- 
brane. In the German Pavilion tech- 
niques were extended by the innovation 
of loop cables of equal radius of spatial 
curvature that support a cable net 
(with a plastic membrane suspended 
below) at mast tops and restrain it at 
interior points. This provides a multi- 
span structure that could be extended 
to cover virtually unlimited areas. 

With prestressed membrane struc- 
tures the possibilities of a tent for pre- 
fabrication, form and scaffold less erec- 
tion, variability, and mobility are be- 
coming available for permanent build- 
ings. Such cable membranes may be 
extended to three-dimensional space 
nets, that could for example contain 
offices and apartments and shield a 
park landscape. 

Larry MEDLIN 
Stuttgart, Germany 


STONEHENGE 
Sirs: 

I have just read The Smythe-Preston 
solution of Stonehenge (April 17 is- 
sue), very fishy, and would like to know 
if it is fact or fiction? 


SONJA CHERRY 
Nassau, Bahamas 


HOW IT FEELS TO DIE 
Sirs: 

The experience of *‘dying”’ which Mr. 
Snell described in interesting detail 
(May 29 issue) has been reported in sci- 
entific literature before. The late and 
great Swiss psychiatrist C. G. Jung 
mentions a case (in Synchronizitat) of 
deep post-partum collapse in which the 
patient yet kept an awareness of her 
existence, had a festive, blissful feeling, 
saw a bright landscape and knew that 
here was the gateway into another 
world which she felt herself tempted to 
enter. In the meantime she observed 
herself lying in bed from above, ‘‘as if 
her eyes were fixed at the ceiling,’’ won- 
dering at the fuss the doctor, nurse and 
family made at her situation. 

Similar cases have been reported by 
Sir Auckland Geddes of the Royal 
Medical Society in 1927 and by G.N.M. 


Tyrrell (The Personality of Man, 1947). 

The German doctors H. Jantz and 
K. Behringer reported a marked num- 
ber of such Himmelfahrt-Erlebnisse 
(ascension-experiences) with head in- 
juries in war casualties (Der Nervenarzt, 
XVII, 1944) with all the same experi- 
ences of being lifted up, of bliss, sol- 
emnity, peace, expectation, beauty, 
magnificence. 

Incidentally general practitioners are 
confronted with expressions of patients 
in this way, but often these are not paid 
attention to. A case has been described 
in which the doctor was reproached by 
the patient for having dragged her back 
into miserable everyday life, because 
she had felt so happy and blissful. . . . 

I think these observations are worth 
being paid attention to. They might 
bear evidence to the nowadays so often 
repressed and neglected ancient con- 
cept of ‘“‘soul,’’ and a new evaluation 
of it. 

J. V. TEUNISSEN, M.D. 
Voorschoten, Netherlands 


INDIVIDUALISM I 
Sirs: 

A searching article by Bayard Hoo- 
per (May 29 issue). ‘‘Problems of hav- 
ing too much to choose from’”’ seems 
to suggest a frightening ‘‘suburbanism”’ 
of the mind in society at large. But sure- 
ly this society so described is in fact, 
a minority. I think that the problems in 
the article must affect many people who 
tend to make their aim in life merely 
personal gain. They strive for such eco- 
nomical and personal security plus 
profit and obtain the same in such a 
short time comparatively easily; that 
they can find no real satisfaction in their 
achievements. 

Perhaps man does miss the pioneer 
spirit and adventure of only one cen- 
tury ago. Having obtained so much in 
such a short period of time he has more 
time to stop and think about where 
he’s going. 

And so the affluent society with its 
‘‘Economical Miracle”’ begins to ques- 
tion its own purpose. Therefore this 
need for finding something more in so- 
ciety can surely be channeled towards 
the majority, that is, the rest of the 
world’s population who still retain a 
certain pioneer spirit, they have to, to 
survive both economically and politi- 
cally. Of course the affluent societies 
have the space race, security and high 
level culture, etc. in which many find 
their aims and a purpose but surely 
these aims are very much misguided 
when instead of turning inward to find 
purpose we turn our minds outward to 
the majority, who, in this topsy-turvy 
world turn to the minority for help. 

(Miss) L. Hornby 
Coventry, England 


KENNEDY AND INDIA 
Sirs: 

From Mr. Mohar P. Mahtani’s letter 
(Letters, May 15 issue) it is crystal 
clear that, whilst superficially praising 
Robert F. Kennedy at ‘“‘having come 
into his own ...” and speculating on 
his becoming President of U.S.A. in 
1968 or in 1972, Mr. Mahtani has taken 
upon himself personally, the cumber- 
some task of begging food-aid for India 
well in advance. Such an act is disgust- 
ing, particularly since Mr. Mahtani 
has used the sweet talk of flattery as a 
flimsy facade for his real intention of 


begging aid from the United States. 

Moreover, R.F.K. (Bobby) knows 
what he is doing and what he is go- 
ing to do and, doesn’t need any Indi- 
an lap dog to dictate the responsibili- 
ties of his job to him, and instruct him 
on how he should perform his duty to 
the United States of America and to the 
world, if and when he does get elect- 
ed for the Presidency. 

There is nothing filthy or uncouth in 
begging for aid in a straightforwardly 
direct manner, but begging for aid, 
whilst praising and predicting R.F.K.’s 
career, and insinuating at what he 
should do and how he should run his 
job in the near future, is a low-down 
gesture. 

Kersi N. WADIA 
Bombay, India 


LEONARDO'S NOTEBOOKS 


Sirs: 

In your article on ‘‘Leonardo’s ‘Lost’ 
Notebooks”? (March 20 issue), it is 
said that Ludovico Sforza, Leonardo’s 
patron, sent the bronze collected for the 
Sforza monument to his brother-in-law 
to be made into cannon. Perhaps Lu- 
dovico’s father-in-law is meant instead 
of his brother-in-law. Alphonso d’Este 
(though later famous for his artillery) 
was only a boy of about 18 in 1494. 

K. P. JosEPH 
Calcutta, India 


> The bronze was given to Ercole 
d’Este, father-in-law.— ED. 


LIFE ITSELF 


Sirs: 

I have been a most ardent reader of 
your excellent magazine for the past 
four years. Over that time the periodical 
has become, at least to my mind, more 
of a fashion magazine. 

I’m sure that there are more impor- 
tant and colorful things in the world, 
that could be brought to our attention 
through your magazine than fashion. 

May praise be brought upon your 
photographers for the depth, color and 
exceptional quality of the photographs 
they produce. 

B. G. WALL 
1ST Royal Dragoons 


Sirs: 

It is about eight years I have been par- 
ticular about your sentient, angelic and 
all-embracing magazine. The articles 
are food for thought and truly I have 
hung on its utterances. One feels drink- 
ing deep the ocean of knowledge rather 
than tasting a Pierian spring. Its efful- 
gent, sagacious and Simon-pure pic- 
tures by such masters as Ernst Haas of 
Austria, Alfred Eisenstaedt, Ivan Dmi- 
tri, Henri Cartier-Bresson, Alfred Stieg- 
litz, Karsh of Ottawa and others have 
injected in me sturdy patience, love of 
truth and the aim of a pure life. 

Your magazine has an honor which 
is virgin and over the years I have 
“only” learnt that perseverance and the 
fruits of labor are sweeter than the gifts 
of fortune. One only wishes to write the 
kindness of the personsat the helm of the 
magazine in marble and ‘‘unkindness”’ 
if there is any in dust. 

R. KANDHARI 
B. SC., B.E. (MECH.) 
New Delhi, India. 
P.S. These are my sentiments. 
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Ist Old Crow der meistgekaufte Whiskey in derWelt? Der 
Bourbon, der von grossen Amerikanern wie Mark Twain, 
Jack London und O. Henry bevorzugt wurde? Bourbon, 
der so voll,so wurzig und so ausserordentlich weich ist? 
Der Bourbon, den der Kenner verlangt? 
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Barclay’s Bank, Water Street, Georgetown 

HAITI (1 yr, G 40,00; 3 yrs, 90,00; 5 yrs, 130,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de la République d’Haiti, Port-au-Prince 
HONDURAS (1 yr, 16 lempiras; 3 yrs, 36; 5 yrs, 52), c/o 
Banco Atlantida, Tegucigalpa 

IRAN (lyr, Ris 490; 3 yrs, 1130; 5 yrs, 1640), c/o Foreign 
Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran 

IRAQ (lyr, ID 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraq, P. 0. Box 4, Baghdad 

IRELAND (1 yr, 41/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 140/-), c/o The 
Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd., Foreign Exchange Dept., Dame 
Street, Dublin 2 

ISRAEL (1 yr, IL 17.25; 3 yrs, 39.00; 5 yrs, 58.50), c/o 
The Mercantile Bank of Israel, Ltd., P.O. Box 512, Tel-Aviv 
ITALY (1 yr, Lit 3,750; 3 yrs, 8, 125; 5 yrs, 12,500), c/o 
Banca Commerciale italiana Via de! Corso 226 Roma 


JAMAICA (1 yr, 57/-; 3 yrs, 128/-; 5 yrs, 185/-), c/o 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, P. 0. Box 511, Kingston 
JORDAN (1 yr, JD 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o 
Arab Bank Limited, Amman 
LEBANON (1 yr, LL 19.50; 3 yrs, 45.00; 5 yrs, 65.00), c/o 
Algemene Bank Nederland, N.V., P. 0. Box 3012, Beirut 
LIBERIA (1 yr, US$ 6.00; 3 yrs, 13.00; 5 yrs, 20.00), c/o 
Bank of Liberia, P. 0. Box 131, Monrovia 
LIBYA (1 yr, Lib 2. 25; 3 yrs, 5.20; 5 yrs, 7.50), c/o Barclays 
Bank D.C.0., P. 0. Box 214, Benghazi 
MALAWI a yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P.O. Box. 1955, Lusaka, Zambia 
MEXICO (1 yr, 100 ‘pesos; 3 yrs, 225: 5 yrs, 325, LIFE 
International, Paseo de la Reforma 195, Apdo. 5-592, Mexico 5, DF. 
MOROCCO (I yr, DH 28.75; 3 yrs, 65.00; 5 yrs, 97.50), c/o 
Worms & Cie (Maroc) B.1.A.M., 27, Rue Abderranman Sehraoui, 
Boite Postale 662, Casablanca 
NETHERLANDS (1 yr, f 20.70; 3 yrs, 46.80; 5 yrs. 79.00), 
LIFE International, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 18, 
Postgiro 669900 
NETH, ANTILLES (1 yr, NAf 15.00; 3 yrs, 34.00; 5 yrs, 
48.00), c/o N.V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co's Bank, Willemstad, 
uracao 
NICARAGUA (1 yr, C$ 60.00; 3 yrs, 135.00; 5 yrs, 195.00), 
c/o Banco de América, Managua 
NIGERIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o Bank 
of America, P. 0. Box 2317, Lagos 
NORWAY (1 yr, Kr 43; 3 yrs, 93; 5 yrs, 150), c/o Den- 
norske Creditbank, P. 0. Box 769/71, Oslo 1 
PANAMA (1 yr, B 8,00; 3 yrs, 18,09; 5 yrs, 26,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P. 0. Box 555, Panama 
PARAGUAY (1 yr, G 1040; 3 yrs, 2340; 5 yrs, 3380), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esquina Presidente Franco, Asunci6n 
PERU (1 yr, 214 soles; 3 yrs, 48C: 5 yrs, 694), c/o First Na- 
tional City Bank, Ave. Nicolas de Piérola 1062, Lima 
PORTUGAL & TERR. (1 yr, Esc 170; 3 yrs, 370; 5 yrs, 
575), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Commercial de Lisboa, P. 0. 
Box 2105, Lisbon 
RHODESIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o 
National and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 1778, Bulawayo 
SAUDI ARABIA (1 yr, SR 28.25; 3 yrs, 65.25; 5 yrs, 94.50), 
c/o Arab Bank, Ltd., Al-Khobar 
SIERRA LEONE (1 yr, 4.50 Leones; 3 yrs, 10.40; 5 yrs, 
15.00), ¢/o Bank of West Africa, Oxford Street, Freetown 
SOUTH AFRICA & ADJ. TERR. (1 yr, R 4.50; 3 yrs, 10.40; 
5 yrs, 15.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens, Ltd., S.A. Fire 
House, 103 Fox Street, Johannesburg 
SPAIN (1 yr, Ptas 360; 3 yrs, 780; 5 yrs, 1200), c/o Banco de 
Santander, Alcalé 37, Madrid 
SUDAN (1 yr, Sud£ 2.20; 3 yrs, 5.00; 5 yrs, 7.25), c/o El 
Nilein Bank, P.O. Box 466 Khartoum 
SURINAM (1 yr, Sf 15.00; 3 yrs, 34.00; 5 yrs, 49.00), c/o 
De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 
SWEDEN (1 yr. Kr 31; 3 yrs, 67; 5 yrs, 104), c/o Stockholms 
Enskilda Bank, Box 1.60.67, Stockholm 16, Postal Check Ac- 
count No. 52240 
SWITZERLAND (1 yr, Fr 26; 3 yrs, 56; 5 yrs, 87), c/o First 
National City Bank, P.O. Box 486, 3 Geneva 1211, Postal 
Check Account 12-1256 
SYRIA (1 yr, SL 25; 3 yrs, 58; 5 yrs, 84), c/o Arab World 
Bank No. 1, P. 0. Box 2231, Damascus 
TANZANIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam 
TRINIDAD (1 yr TT$ 13.50; 3 yrs, 30.50; 5 yrs, 44.00), c/o 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 
TRUCIAL STATES (1 yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, 62; 5 yrs, 95), c/o 
All branches of The Arab Bank, Limited ~ 
TUNISIA (1 yr, TD 3.020; 3 yrs, 6.825; 5 yrs, 10.200), c/o 
Société Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 
TURKEY (1 yr, TL 63; 3 yrs, 145; 5 yrs, 210), c/o Holantse 
Bank-Uni_N.V., P. K. 34-Karakoy, Istanbul 
UGANDA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-;5 yrs, 150/-), c/o Na- 
tional_and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 331, Kampala 
UNITED ARAB REP, (1 yr, Pt 290; 3 yrs, 670; 5 yrs, 970), 
c/o Banque de Port Said, 45 Sharia Kasr El Nil, Cairo 
URUGUAY (1 yr, 720 pesos; 3 yrs, 1620; 5 yrs, 2340), c/o 
First National City Bank, Cerrito 455, Montevideo 
VENEZUELA (1 yr, Bs 36; 3 yrs, 82, 5 yrs, 118) c/o First 
National City Bank, Carmelitas a Altagracia, Caracas 
ZAMBIA (1 yr, 45/=; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 1955, Lusaka 
ELSEWHERE (1 yr, US$8; 3 yrs, US$ 18; 5 yrs, US$ 26), LIFE 
International, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 18, Netherlands 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


To enter a subscription to LIFE 


city 

in your own currency, see above 

listing of local prices and re- 

mitting addresses. country 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


if you are moving, please notify us by 
ATTACH  airmait,six WEEKS BEFORE changing your 
LABEL address—ten weeks if you live in the 


South Pacific area. Use this form, attach 
your present magazine address label and 
print your new address below. (We must 
have your old address in order to change 
to your new one.) 


state or province 





Movado Kingmatic Surf Calendar 

automatic, waterproof, dual protection against shocks 
Ref. 9328, 18 K. gold with solid gold bracelet 

Ref. 9318, 18 K. gold, steel or gold plated steel back 
with leather strap 


The new Movado 
Kingmatic Surf Calendar: 
“A Sportsman in Evening Clothes!” 


The most advanced automatic calendar watch in the world: 


@ Date changes instantaneously 
and automatically at midnight 


®@ If necessary, date can be set 
quickly and at any time by tur- 
ning the crown but without 
moving the hands (patented 
“Quickset” system) 





Absolute masters in masculine elegance 


It is the thinnest automatic watch 


The styling of a waterproof watch is con- 
ditioned by strict safety measures. In creat- 
ing the “TV line” of the Surf model, Movado 
designers had an initial advantage, — the 
ideal proportions of the new Kingmatic “S” 
movement. 

Take a look at the new Kingmatic Surf 
Calendar. You are bound to admire the way 
its styling reconciles harmony with vigour. 


in the world having all these advantages 
and the powerful Movado “Turbowind” 
rotor mechanism, mounted on a miniature 
ball-bearing, which enhances precision. 


As thoroughly in its element as a fish 
in water 


An operation of unusual audacity under- 
taken by Movado alone: a return trip across 
the Atlantic by a Kingmatic waterproof watch 
immersed in sea water. Perfectly intact after 
the voyage! 

Such a victory is a conclusive proof that 
the Movado Sub-Sea system is absolutely 
waterproof. 


aA 


Sold and serviced 
all over the world 


At the official 
Swiss Observatory in Neuchatel Movado 


is the only watch, during these last twelve 
years, to win three times consecutively the 
individual competition for wrist watches. 


MOVADO 


Movado Factories, 2301 La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland Movado Watch Agency Inc., Rockefeller Center, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 10020 
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The 
Seene / RAVENNA 


With a Name like Casanova, Well — 


CASANOVAS OF THE WORLD UNITE! 


A convention with that incendiary motto took over the 
small seaside resort of Cervia, just outside Ravenna, last 
May, but if the idea conjures visions of Fort Lauderdale at 
Easter, dismiss them from your mind. The conveners were 
genuine, card-carrying Casanovas, all right, but they were not 
bent on romance. On the contrary. 

““Not enough people,” said the convention’s organizer, Boe- 
sio Casanova, a Ravenna lawyer with a vested interest in ton- 
ing down the lurid connotations of his surname, “realize that 
Giacomo Casanova was not just an adventurer. For his time, 
he was a man of culture and a writer.” Appealing to the world’s 
Casanovas to gather in Ravenna to rehabilitate their notorious 
namesake and wipe the smirk from the name of Casanova for- 
ever, Boesio managed to round up a bunch of Casanovas who 
either shared his diffidence about their inherited reputations 
or simply relished the idea of May in Ravenna. 


Close call for Giacomo 


By the time they got through with their four-day agenda, 
Giovanni Giacomo Casanova, the 18th Century Italian ad- 
venturer who bounded from boudoir to boudoir across Europe 
practicing seductio ad absurdum, was in danger of emerging 
as a rather stuffy fellow who may or may not have liked girls. 
They didn’t go that far, however; it was the sense of the con- 
vention that Giacomo was not oblivious to the ladies but that 
he indulged in only 116 amatory escapades in 40 years, for a 
relatively respectable average of three a year. 

Fortunately, the 50 or so delegates—none related by. blood 
to Giacomo—are not a quorum of all Casanovas in the world, 
and Giacomo will probably survive his rehabilitation. 

Casanova has been dead 169 years, but his legend lives on, a 
trial for those who bear his name—even though he was unmar- 
ried and left no known heirs to carry on his life’s work. Casa- 
novas have problems people named Schmidt or Rossi or Jones 
never have to face. Even when they’re Casanovas at heart. 

As Eduardo, a Casanova from Spain, ruefully confessed 
during the convention: “I am a Casanova and I like the smiles 
of a woman, but my wife doesn’t permit me to look at them 
because I am a Casanova. A Casanova is a good husband be- 
cause he can’t be anything else. With a name like that, you 
just have to: love your wife.” 

With all the sly jokes and knowing winks, it was probably 
inevitable that the Casanovas of the world should one day 
unite and try to doctor Giacomo’s image. According to Boesio 
Casanova, who also happens to be president of the Ravenna 
tourist bureau, there are at least 5,000 Casanova families in 
the world. To lure as many as possible to the sparsely populat- 
ed pre-season shores of the Adriatic, he spent a year tracking 
down 1,538 of them with the aid of Italian tourist bureaus, 
searching directories in 18 countries. In Italy there were 505. 
Spain had 423, France 153, Argentina 137, Switzerland 96, the 
U.S. 92, Venezuela 49, Portugal 27, Mexico 25, Paraguay 9, 
Brazil 7, Australia 4, Czechoslovakia and Germany 3 each, 
Yugoslavia 2, and Austria, Holland and Cuba 1 each. 


Mr. and Mrs. Casanova and kids 


Each of the 1,538 Casanovas received an invitation to visit 
Italy— Ravenna anyway —in order “to know the world of the 
Casanovas.” More than 200 accepted, including one Y. Casa- 
nova from Krefeld, Germany, who planned to come for his 
honeymoon. But he, like many of the others, decided to pass 
up the opportunity to know more Casanovas, and only about 
50 showed up, the majority middle-aged or older, most under 
the watchful eyes of wives and some even with children. Put 
up in two hotels run by Casanovas (Boesio’s sister and 
nephew), they were hardly a dashing lot. 

From Spain came 58-year-old José Julidn de Casanova, 
Marquis de Galtero, who drove from Barcelona with wife and 
a family friend in his chauffeured Mercedes limousine. At the 








opening session, the Marquis, who proudly announced that he 
was the jefe of Barcelona’s 147 Casanovas, displayed his fami- 
ly crest and photographs of his castle—to which he invited all 
the Casanovas for their next convention in 1969. 

Adelchi Casanova, a 63-year-old provincial agricultural in- 
spector who writes poetry for a hobby, composed the verses 
for the convention’s theme song, The March of the Casanovas. 
Somehow it never got played, sung or marched to, but 400 
copies of it were printed. It began: “Casanova, Casanova, 
handsome Adonis, seducer of cunning and much ardor, you 
knew how to conquer” —which, although it loses something in 
translation, clearly played hob with the whole idea of the con- 
vention. Despite his lyrics, Adelchi complained of all the ro- 
manticizing about Giacomo: “Everyone thinks of Giacomo 
Casanova as arascal, an adventurer. But his adventures, in part 
true, in part fantastically changed, were published posthu- 
mously, incomplete and mangled for commercial reasons. We 
must think of Casanova as a lover of culture and literature and 
remember that he also knew misery, unhappiness, exile and 
prison. Poor Giacomo only did what he had to do.” 


Mynheer Casanova 


The one Dutch Casanova (who won Holland a 100% at- 
tendance record), was 28-year-old Richard Konrad, an electri- 
cal engineer who was born in Czechoslovakia but left with his 
parents after the war. “The trouble with being Holland’s only 
Casanova,” Richard said, “is that everybody remembers your 
name but you forget theirs.” 

The Swiss Casanovas were represented by two brothers, 
Agostino, a Lugano engineer, and Mario, a Bern T'V corre- 
spondent. Agostino, the only one who looked remotely like the 
original Casanova, announced: “My father did not let me 
read Casanova’s memoirs until I was grown. Now I find I have 
led the life of St. Augustine in my youth and the life of Casa- 
nova in my middle years—and my wife agrees.” 

From Rome came two more brothers—Alberto, 63, and 
Augusto, 65. They left their wives and 95-year-old father at 
home. As Casanovas, they agreed, “We carry the name always 
with pleasure. It is more a sign of respect than disdain.” 

The only Casanova to display the slightest spark of his 
namesake’s spirit was Luigi, one of the hotel proprietors. “With 
or without the name,” he declared, “‘I would be a Casanova. 
Of course, I am married now and don’t have any adventures 
now, only memories. A pity.” — 

Unaware of this heresy in the ranks, the others continued 
their determined rehabilitation of Giacomo. At a discussion, 
Professor Antonio Casanova intoned: “Giacomo was a uni- 
versal man, one who could do everything, perhaps too much. 
A man who believed in himself alone. But he was a European 
man. Like Erasmus a born writer, who was a unique chronicler 
of 18th Century European life and customs.” 


Bad time for impetuous lovers 


Happily uplifted by this thought, the Casanovas enjoyed 
their Italian vacation, with trips to the local spa, to San Mari- 
no and to the Ravenna basilicas. A scheduled performance of 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni was canceled, perhaps significantly. 
There was an exhibition of local singing and folk dancing in- 
stead, and nobody seemed to mind. 

The convention highlight was a “pilgrimage” to Venice to 
pay homage to Giacomo Casanova. It was during the pilgrim- 
age that another illustrious Casanova was unearthed, Paolo 
Gerolamo, now known as San Leonardo da Porto Maurizio, 
the patron saint of native missions. 

But it was too late to switch namesakes. Even though they 
might have preferred the saint to the sinner, the Casanovas 
manfully hiked to the narrow alley where a plain wall plaque 
announces, “In a house in this street, once called the Street of 
Comedy, Giacomo Casanova was born on April 2, 1725.” 


by Eileen Lanouette Hughes 






German thoroughness 
versus 


the high altitude beer. 





Put the best ingredients into a beer, brew it carefully, and what have 
you got? 

Something we'd test. 

And very thoroughly. We find a warehouse (usually somewhere in 
Africa) and store samples in over 120-degree heat. We place other samples 
on jets which make ten or more landings a day. (We've even had them on 
flights back and forth across the Andes Mountains in South America.) 

The idea is to find beers which travel well on jet aircraft. And which 
can be stored anywhere in the world. 

These tests run six weeks. Then we send the samples to a research 
institute in Berlin for a ja or nein. 

A beer that changes in taste—even if only a little—doesn't get aja. And 
if it doesn't get one it doesn't fly. 

It's the only way to run an airline. 

No ja—no fly. 


© Lufthansa 


The German Airline 





ople who know 
the difference 





choose 


‘Black & White’ 


the Scotch that’s 
BIG on flavour 







LIFE} BOOK REVIEW 


How to Stay 
Alive in 
Kansas City 


HERTZ SURVIVAL MANUAL 
FOR TRAVELING BUSINESSMEN 


Renaissance Editions Inc. 
New York ($2.95) 


I you should ever lose your wal- 
let in Detroit, you can always hock 
your watch and luggage at the Fed- 
eral Collateral Society, Inc., at 1117 
Washington Boulevard. As a matter 
of fact, I am now able to guide visit- 
ors to the U.S. to the best pawnbro- 
kers in 27 U.S. cities, because I’ve just 
finished reading The Hertz Survival 
Manual for Traveling Businessmen, a 
handy 667-page compendium of help- 
ful hints for anyone who travels. 
Twenty-eight cities are listed, but, 
for reasons best known to the edi- 
tors, there are no pawnshops listed 
for Los Angeles. 

There is, however, an extraordin- 
arily complete catalogue of all kinds 
of services and shops: barbershops, 
hospitals, locksmiths, tuxedo rentals, 
liquor stores, secretarial services, in- 
terpreters, nightclubs, florists, haber- 
dashers, masseurs, umbrella repair 
shops, ad infinitum. We are even giv- 
en the rather cheerful or grim (de- 
pending on one’s viewpoint) notice 
that in Los Angeles there is usually 
one or more liquor stores every four 
blocks. Cleveland is obviously more 
sober than L.A. The Hertz manual 
says the greater metropolitan area 
has only 50 liquor stores, all soberly 
named “State of Ohio Liquor Store.” 
Needless to say, San Francisco has a 
real swinger’s approach toward alco- 
hol. The two liquor stores listed offer 
free ice and free delivery. 

For the traveling salesman who has 
over-achieved the night before, this 
peerless encyclopedia offers the names 
and addresses of steambaths-and- 
massage emporiums in 27 of the 28 
cities. (The exception is Minneapo- 
lis.) Prices range from $8 in affluent 
areas to $1.25 for a Y.M.C.A. “covers 
everything” treatment in Seattle. 
There are no mixed-doubles steam 
baths (such as fabulous Bafios Artes 
in Mexico City) in any of the cities 
covered by this all-embracing tome. 

Aside from its informative listing 
of specific services, the Survival Man- 
ual includes some rather interesting 
assessments of local business mores. 
Kansas City and Cleveland business- 
men, we are told, greatly enjoy being 





entertained by visiting sales-seekers; 
but business people in other cities are 
much less enthusiastic about evening 
get-togethers. ““Top executives in Los 
Angeles would rather not be enter- 
tained by visiting salesmen. Many 
of them are freeway commuters who 
can’t be dragged downtown after 
dark.” Some Milwaukee companies 
discourage business entertaining and 
even set limits on the value of gifts 
and _ entertainment—especially for 
junior executives. No third marti- 
nis, no call girls. I know of at least 
three Milwaukee whiz-kids who have 
moved to New York City, where the 
fringe benefits are less restrictive. 


Mere is also a surprising diversity 
in commercial matters which anyone 
would expect to be highly standard- 
ized. Banks in certain cities open at 
9 am. and close at 2:30 p.m., but 
in Pittsburgh the banking hours are 
from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Do 
Pittsburghers have that much more 
money to stash away, or is this gross 
disparity simply the result of a count- 
ing slowdown by disgruntled bank 
clerks? Barbershop hours and prices 
are equally diverse from city to city, 
and the Manual forewarns all bushy- 
haired salesmen that they probably 
can’t get a haircut in Boston on Wed- 
nesday, and if they should wander 
into a Chicago barbershop called 
“Colin of London Hair Styling for 
Men,” they will be nicked $11 for ra- 
zor styling, shampoo, shave and face 
massage. A simple haircut and sham- 
poo cost $5.50—not including tip. 

And that of course brings up the 
fraught-with-danger-and-humilia- 
tion subject of tipping. New York cab 
drivers consider any tip grossly inade- 
quate but not beneath contempt (not 
even a 40¢ tip on a 60¢ ride will elim- 
inate their perpetual sneer), but the 
Hertz manual happily advises you 
that it’s okay to tip only 20% of the 
fare. One should note that travelers 
are expected to tip more lavishly in 
Las Vegas. Shoeshiners are supposed 
to get a 50¢ tip, and bellhops general- 
ly expect $2 for handling your lug- 
gage. The nearest pawnshop is Bill’s 
Loan & Jewelry at 24 Fremont Street. 

These crucial data appear in won- 
derfully succinct thumbnail sketches, 
most of which have been written by 
local journalists who are listed as con- 
tributing editors. Most of them are 
understandably chauvinistic, but I 
was especially amused to read that 
Cincinnati “is known for its accom- 
plishments in the fields of education, 
fine arts and honest government.” No 
other city makes that boast. 


Mr. Lopez, a legal adviser to an in- 
vestment firm, travels often, 


by Enrique Hank Lopez 


“How are you ever 
going to learn about photography 
if the camera does all 
your thinking ?” 


Many people who have never used a 
camera might think twice before buy- 
ing the Minolta SR-T 101. 

After all, it’s a rather complicated 
system of mechanics and optics. And 
there’s nothing very automatic about 
it. And, quite frankly, it does take a 
little time to get to know if you're not 
familiar with cameras. 

So why do we recommend it to the 
novice photographer? 

Because much of the fun of photog- 
raphy is learning about photography, 
and the SR-T 101 will teach you a lot. 

Because, like any superb 35mm sin- 
gle lens reflex camera ‘and there are 
very few of these), the SR-T 10lisa 
lifetime investment in fine photogra- 
phy. 

Because, as versatile as the SR-T 
101 is, and as complicated as it looks, 
it is not a difficult camera to operate. 


And because there’s an extraordi- 
nary system of exposure measuring in 
the SR-T 101 that we feel is the most 
accurate means of determining correct 
exposure ever built-in to a camera. Any 
camera. We call our system ‘'Contrast 
Light Compensator.’’ Or CLC, for short. 
CLC means your first picture will turn 
Out perfectly exposed. It means your 
photography will always be faster and 
far less complex than you ever imag- 
ined it could be. 

Anyone can use it 

The SR-T 101 is the easiest-to-use 
of any professional calibre 35mm cam- 
era now available at any price. The con- 
trols, for instance, are positioned where 
you can read them, adjust them, at a 
glance. What's more, with Minolta’s 
new control-integrated viewfinder, you 
can operate everything—exposure set- 
ting, focus, shutter speed and framing 
—without taking the camera from your 
eye. 

And then there’s full-aperture meas- 
urement. On many through-the-lens 
cameras the viewfinder gets dark when 
the lens is ‘stopped down’ for expo- 
sure measuring. Thus, accurate focus- 


ing, composing and measuring is diffi- 
cult. With the SR-T 101, the viewfinder 
remains at maximum brightness from 
corner to corner at all times. You'll be 
surprised how easy it is to take a per- 
fect picture because of this feature. 

What about price? The SR-T 101 
isn’t an automatic camera (as brainy 
as it is), and that’s why it costs more 
than an automatic camera. You see, 
automatic cameras, no matter who 
makes them and no matter how good 
they are, have limitations. The SR-T 
101 doesn’t have these limitations. 

You buy a lot of challenge 

The SR-T 101 is the nucleus of a 
complete system of 35mm photogra- 
phy. Which means that as you become 












a better photographer, you won't have 
to buy a better camera. With the SR-T 
101, you'll always own all the chal- 
lenge you'll ever need. 

The SR-T 101 uses 34 interchangea- 
ble Rokkor Lenses (made exclusively 
by Minolta for Minolta cameras) and 
about a 100 other accessories. Special 
lenses for sports photography, for 
close-up photography. The works. 

So there you have it. A good cam- 
era for the person who wants to be a 
good photographer. And if you find 
photography to be a challenge, we’d 
like to think you wouldn’t want it to be 
any other way. 


Minolta 


Minolta Camera Co., Ltd. 18, 4-chome, Shiomachidori, Minami-ku, Osaka, Japan 
Minolta Corporation 200 Park Avenue South, New York, N.¥., 10003, U.S.A. 
Minolta Camera Handelsgeselischaft m.b.H. Hamburg 1, Hogerdamm 35, West Germany 
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Made in Germany: 
Braun T1000 Global Receiver 


News, as it happens, 
direct from the source 








China Peking 9,43 MHz 
Egypt Cairo 9,46 MHz 
Israel Tel Aviv 9,60 MHz 
Switzerland Schwarzenburg 6,16 MHz 
USA New York 17,83 MHz 
USSR Moscow 15,30 MHz 


The T1000 is capable of bringing political developments direct 
to you as they happen, wherever they happen. Despite the 
T1000’s compactness and portability, it has the capability of a 
fixed-station receiver. 


The T 1000 has 13 wave bands: commercial radio, telegraphy, 
amateur and special broadcasting services, as well as FM, MW, 
LW and the entire SW range from the 10-meter band upwards. 


The T 1000’s sophisticated array of controls, switches, and 
indicators, makes it possible to track down the weakest and most 
distant stations — putting the news, the information and the 
entertainment of the radio-world literally at your finger tips. 
Using a special adapter and pertinent accessories it will also 
serve as aradio direction finder with the performance of commer- 
cial equipment. The T 1000 operates on its built-in batteries or 

on any AC or DC voltage (with TN 1000 power adaptor). 








Write now for the address of your local Braun distributor and for 
complete information on the sensational T 1000 Global Receiver: 
Braun AG, Dept: XAL5, Riisselsheimer StraBe, 

6000 Frankfurt, Germany 


name 





address 


country or APO 





MOVIE REVIEW 


A Hard, Funny Look at. 
Splitsville, U.S.A. 


DIVORCE AMERICAN STYLE 


Divorce American Style is a rarity 
among comedies American style in 
that it actually has something truth- 
ful to say about the way we live now 
and says it with a savagery of tone 
that runs completely counter to the 
warm, babbling, socially meaningless 
flow of our comic mainstream. If you 
are looking for the sort of chuckly 
little situation comedy usually asso- 
ciated with stars like Dick Van Dyke 
and Debbie Reynolds, you may find 
the film a bit disconcerting at first. 
But if you believe that an occasional 
plunge into a cold, needle-sharp spray 
of wit has a therapeutic effect, this 
picture is uncommonly refreshing. 

It is mid-marriage time and the 
Harmons (Van Dyke and Miss Reyn- 
olds) find their life together has be- 
come one long, low back pain—not 
unbearable, but not much fun either. 
Marriage counseling of the profession- 
al and the over-the-back-fence vari- 
eties proves to be equally unanalgesic 
and before you know it, he’s moved 
out and she’s called her lawyer. So 
far, so routine, though the banality 
of their squabbles indicates that 
Writer Norman Lear has observed 
marriage a la mode with a sensitive 
eye, while Director Bud Yorkin has 
choreographed a door-banging, draw- 
er-slamming fight as intricate as a 
Chinese puzzle. 

The film does not get down to cases, 
however, until man, woman and their 
lawyers start divvying up the com- 
munity property. She gets the house, 
he gets the mortgage; she gets the 
car, he gets the payments on it, and 
so on, until Van Dyke begins to get 
the point of this legalized larceny 
and cries, “She gets the stock in the 
uranium mine and I get the shaft.” 

Enter—shambling—one Nelson 
Downes (Jason Robards), hairy and 
harried, a frightful vision of the pen- 
ury that is to come when the law has 
finished with poor Harmon. He drives 
a rusting hulk of a car, he limps hor- 
ribly because the operation he needs 
on his leg is beyond his now-ridicu- 
lous means, and he has taken to 
hanging around public places looking 
for someone to marry his ex-wife and 
thus lift the alimony burden from 
shoulders you can hear creaking. 

Naturally, Van Dyke falls into this 
trap and all hands assemble to try 
and find a mate for his ex-wife. They 
come up with a pip—a mother-fixated 
used car salesman (Van Johnson) of 
surpassing smarminess—and for a 


moment it looks as if we are about to 
witness something truly unprecedent- 
ed, a comedy that leaves its princi- 
pals worse off than when it began. 

Unfortunately, Lear and Yorkin 
cop out with an ambiguous ending, 
but you can’t complain too much, 
for they have by this time made their 
point—that there is something wrong 
with a legal system that intervenes, 
in a situation where the guilt is equal- 
ly divided, to punish excessively only 
one of the errant parties. That they 
dare to make jokes about it seems a 
minor miracle of courage. That they 
are often such good, gutty jokes is 
an astonishment. 

I particularly liked the way in 
which Harmon is divested of his goods 
and chattels in a series of casual asides 
as the lawyers attend to the really 
serious business of comparing coun- 
try clubs and setting up a golf date. 
It is a perfect gem of comic writing. 
It is matched, on the sight-gag level, 
by the cautionary scene in which 
squads of children from just one cou- 
ple’s string of marriages and remar- 
riages are sorted out on a suburban 
front lawn and handed around to nat- 
ural and stepparents whose visitation 
hours have accidentally coincided one 
hilarious, sunny Saturday. 


Miss Reynolds finally acts her age 
and she has never been better than 
she is as the housewife who can’t 
stand to see the magic fading from 
her marriage. Van Dyke proves again 
that he is less self-conscious as a com- 
ic actor lost in a role than he is as a 
straight comedian, lost in himself. As 
for Robards, his natural gift for the 
grotesque gesture here shines as it 
has not previously. 

But the best thing about Divorce 
is what it says about divorce. It ani- 
mates those depressing statistics and 
proves that what was once a scandal 
—or at least an anomaly—is now 
firmly established as a way of life. 
By holding up to an unsparing, un- 
blinking satirical light the almost uni- 
versal customs that have grown up 
around the most peculiar of institu- 
tions, the film suggests that it is time 
to make it into a psychologically less 
desperate and more humane thing. 
The cliché is that divorce is hard on 
the children. The truth is that it is 
even harder on the parents and that 
the kind of spiritual contortions Di- 
vorce American Style so expertly cap- 
tures are no good for anyone. 





by Richard Schickel 


What would you do 
if you lost 
your travel money? 


You’d get it back! If your money had been in American Express Travelers Cheques! 


Ever lost your travel funds in a foreign 
country? It’s the loneliest feeling in the 
world. You don’t know anyone. The banks 
don’t know you. 

Who’s going to give credit to a visitor 

from another country? 

How will you pay for your hotel? Your 
food? You’re in trouble. 

When you carry the safe money— 
American Express Travelers Cheques—you 
just don’t have such worries. If your 
Cheques are lost or stolen, you can get a 
prompt refund at any travel office of the 
American Express Company and its sub- 
sidiaries around the world. And your busi- 
ness trip or vacation goes on as planned. 


And when you carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques there is no need to con- 
vert to local currencies. 

You can spend your Cheques just as you 
would cash. In restaurants, hotels, and 
shops—wherever you go. That means your 
money is protected right up to the time 
you spend it. 

Because they’re so safe and so accept- 
able, American Express Travelers Cheques 
are used by more people than all other 
travelers cheques combined. 

For your next trip be sure to get 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
where you bank or at your local American 
Express office. 


LXGh U.S. OOLLAR TRAVELERS CHEQUE 
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Safer than cash 
American Express Travelers Cheques 








More major races 
around the world are 





won on Firestone tires 


than on any other 


brand! 





Safety-proved on the speedways of 
the world...Firestone tires are safer 


for your car 


Quality always comes first at Firestone. In 58 years of 
high-speed racing, Firestone quality has been tested 
and proved on major speedways of the world, year after 
year. More major races throughout the world have been 
won on Firestone tires than on any other brand. That 
is why more race drivers use them. These drivers are 
in racing to win. 


But, you, the car owner, are the biggest winner. All 
the quality, safety, dependability that Firestone puts 
into its race tires are built into the Firestone tires that 
fit your car. Don’t risk your safety on an ordinary tire 
when you can have the quality and safety of Firestone . 
at no extra cost. Fit your car with Firestone—safety- — 
proved on the speedway for your safety on the high- 
way. See your Firestone distributor or tire dealer today. 


FIRESTONE'SS WINNING RECORD... FIRESTONE 65 
MAJOR WORLD-WIDE RACING THROUGH MAY, 1967 OTHERS 15 





AROUND THE WORLD 
WHEREVER WHEELS ROLL... 


‘ACCSIONE 


IS YOUR SYMBOL OF 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 








43 consecutive victories at Indianapolis... 


Winner on Firestone Tires—1967 Tasman Winner on Firestone Tires—1967 
Championship—New Zealand and Australia... South Africa Grand Pri 


Winner on Firestone Tires— Winner on Firestone Tires— 
Late Model Stock Car Championship. Sports Car Championship. 








I want to remember this moment 


This special moment. How warm. How wonderful to be remembered—and 
to remember. Just a click, and the moment is yours to keep—to enjoy again 
and again. And isn’t this what dependable Kodak color films are really for? 





Kodak 

ee Sk Sista Ses 

Brilliant Kodak films: KODACHROME and KODAK Kodak 

EKTACHROME for vivid color slides, KODACOLOR for color 

prints. Available at Kodak dealers where you see this sign. Bees 
XBI 2 


No wonder the elegantly distinctive, super-sensitive 


enith Trans-Oceanic’ 


is invariably the companion of heads of state, foreign 
correspondents, diplomats, world travelers, explorers. 


Powered to tune in 
the listening posts 
of the world for 

tomorrow’s headline | 

NEWS — for direct, on-the-scene 


reports of the latest developments in 
the International situation... for 
New York stock market, business, 
and financial news. . . for 
up-to-the-minute accounts 
of space probes. 











There’s no better way—short of being everywhere at once—to be among the first to know 
what’s going on in the world—than owning a Zenith Trans-Oceanic portable. This 9-band. 
marvel—unquestionably the most famous radio in all the world—tunes medium wave, 
long wave, and short wave from 2 to9 MC... plus the popular 31, 25, 19, and 16 meter 
International bands on bandspread ... and static-free FM, too. Write now for all the 
details on this world-famous radio... plus the name of your nearest Zenith representative! 
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ternational Division, Chicago 60639, U.S.A. oe 
ry sion, stereophonic high fidelity instruments, The Quality Goes In 
phonogsraphs and radios. 49 years of leadership in radionics exclusively. Before The Name Goes On 
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HOTEL 
MIAMI! BEACH, FLORIDA 


Be Happy 


) THE VACATION 
Y) YOU'VE ALWAYS 
/ DREAMED ABOUT 
COSTS LESS 
THAN YOU’D 
EVER DREAMED! 


Features on Premises 
Free to Guests 


N %* 1,000 Feet of Bathing Beach 
% Indoor Pool with Sun Lamps 
\\ % Cabana Club, 
‘ magnificent olympic pool 
%* Bowling Lanes 
WN * Billiard Room 
‘\ % Tennis Golf 
% Spaand Gym 4 Club Gigi 
\ 4c Complimentary entertainment 
Q ye American / European Plan. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


$11 perars. 


\ Double 


\.) Occupancy 
S\Now to November 1 2 
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SCOTCH 
-whisky escocés, 
schottischer 
Whisky, 
whisky écossais 
—but 


VAT'G9 
is the same 
in any country 


Now advertisers can choose 
between covering the world 
through LIFE International.... 
or selecting a particular market 
with one of its 
seventeen regional editions. 


LIFE Japan for instance — 
reaching one of the world's 
important, growing markets. 





iia MUSIC REVIEW 


Variations 
on a Tape 
by Viadimir 


THE HOROWITZ CONCERTS 


Au artists and aristocrats are ec- 
centric,” said Dame Edith Sitwell, 
“inasmuch as they are not in the least 
afraid of the crowd.” 

True enough, but some are less in 
the least afraid than others, and this 
year’s Medal of Valor goes to Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, the most eccentric art- 
ist since Dame Edith herself. In a 
vinyl age when pianistic perfection 
may be had for $5.98 ($4.98 for 
mono), he looms Olympian. His his- 
toric 1965 return to Carnegie Hall 
contained some of the most lyric and 
probing musicianship of the century. 
It also contained a few of the most 
jarring clinkers and fingerslips south 
of the Juilliard School of Music. An 
adroit audio technician could have 
repaired the damage in an afternoon. 
Eccentrically, Horowitz insisted on 
leaving them in. This is what the au- 
dience at Carnegie heard, he felt, why 
shouldn’t the rest of the world hear 
them too? 

Naturally, the public—and many 
critics—thought the record of his sec- 
ond and third Carnegie concerts would 
also be released “as heard at the 
performances.” It is not—although 
there has been an attempt to make it 
seem so. The new Horowitz in Con- 
cert (Columbia) is a carefully edited 
masterwork, an amalgam of his great 
1966 Carnegie Hall concerts—and 
several other nonpublic performances 
substituted for the ones listed on the 
record jacket. The newly illuminated 
war horse, Mozart’s “ Turkish March” 
Sonata No. 11, for instance, was not 
the one I heard in concert. It was an 
earlier performance, played at a pre- 
view given by Horowitz for a few 
selected friends and dubbed into the 
album. So was the Chopin Mazurka 
in B Minor, a substitution made for 
a plausible reason: a persistent cough 
in the audience marred the Carnegie 
Hall performance. But the substitu- 
tion of the Scriabin Sonata No. 10— 
that is a triumph of Horowitticism. 
The piece itself is weirdly opalescent, 
shifting tonalities with an eccentrici- 
ty all its own. Overlaid on it is the 
maestro’s own interpretation, alter- 
nately satanic and subtly introspec- 
tive, keeping the listener off-balance 
throughout, even after a dozen re- 


plays of the record. Though his public 
performance was dazzling, the one 
that Horowitz preferred to put on the 
LP was done at still another inti- 
mate get-together on Nov. 9, 1965, 
made, he says, “for emotional and 
spiritual reasons.” The date is no 
ordinary one. On that day, at his 
pocket concert, the lights went out 
in the hall—as they did all over the 
Eastern Seaboard. It was the night 
of the Big Blackout and Horowitz 
completed his concert with the help 
of a flashlight held by an obliging 
usher. How much more spiritual can 
you get? 

The album claims “the repertoire 
in this set was drawn from two pro- 
grams played by Mr. Horowitz at 
Carnegie Hall.” Is this mis-labeling? 
Certainly. Properly speaking, it 
should list all the other not-so-public 
times Horowitz played, name the 
music that was substituted and why. 


Dae the doctoring matter? It 
does—but only if you are one of the 
illegal “pirates” who were present at 
the concerts, tape recorder carefully 
concealed in a balled-up overcoat, 
microphone protruding from a sleeve. 
You can take the Horowitz in Con- 
cert album, match it note for note 
with your tapes and see what is legiti- 
mate and what is not. For the rest of 
humanity it shouldn’t matter a whit. 
Somehow what Horowitz chooses to 
do or not to do with his music has al- 
ways had a logical system all its own, 
even though it is not one Aristotle 
would have recognized. From the be- 
ginning Horowitz has always marched 
to an indifferent drummer. It was 
he who at his first American concert 
raced Thomas Beecham to the con- 
clusion of a Tchaikovsky concerto— 
and won. It was he who gave up pub- 
lic performances in mid-career—and 
then quixotically resumed them after 
a sabbatical of 12 years. And it is 
he who, even now, after all the stand- 
ing ovations, the critical reassurances, 
the monumental record sales, gives 
only afternoon concerts, refusing to 
play at 8:30 p.m. because if he waits 
that long to play, “I am ready to go 
eeeeeech!” 

So why should not this gifted ghost 
of the 19th Century be allowed his 
strange behavior on and off record? 
Who cares, after all, whether the per- 
formances were played at Carnegie 
Hall or The Russian Tearoom? To be 
sure, it would be good to have hon- 
esty on the outside of the album as 
well as on the inside. But nowadays 
genuine eccentricity is hard to come 
by, and when it is coupled with genius, 
misleading advertising is a small price 
to pay for this unutterably beauti- 
ful masterwork. 





by Stefan Kanfer 


TIME Contributing Editor 


It’s a refreshing world with SKOL 


Say SKOL...and quench your thirst with this new International 
beer, now brewed to the same exacting standards all round the 
world. Say SKOL again and discover how clear and refreshing 
a really good beer can be. Say SKOL — the International beer. 


SKOL 

International 

is now in Italy— 

brewed by 

Henmed S.P.A. 

and in Austria— 
brewed by Brauerei 

Schwechat A.G. 





LIFE Atlantic sells automobiles. 

Travel. Liquor. Watches. Cameras. 

Cirgarettes. Sells all the things 

of the good life to a good, 

lively audiénce of best customers 

and prospécts throughout the U.K., 

Europe, Affica and the Middle East. 
editions of 

LIFE International and 

LIFE en Espanol serving readers - 

and-adverti around the world. 





A Clan smoker 
has a 
way with him 


It’s the aroma that does it, 
the unique Clan aroma that 
lets everyone know that you’re 
a man with something special. 

Clan knows how to be mild, 
without being meek. 





oT 


Clan the pipe tobacco 
with the unique aroma 


the Scotch they drink in Scotland 


Distilled, matured and bottled in Scotland 





<N> Theodorus Niemeyer 
Holland - Since 1819 
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The American Peoples Encyclopedia 
tells you everything you want to know 
about the modern way of doing things. 
Its direct person-to-person style cuts 
right to the heart of knowledge with a 
minimum of words and a maximum of 
drawings, illustrations, diagrams, 
paintings, photos and charts. Leading 
economists and educators recommend 
it as one of the world’s greatest refer- 
ence works packed with up-to-date 
knowledge. 

If your business is Manufacturing or 
Mining—Accounting or Archeology— 
Banking or Building—Science or Selling 
—whatever your field may be you'll find 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia a 
never-ending source of accurate infor- 
mation on anything you want to know. It 
is essential to the business man who 
wants the latest information on modern 








ANY QUESTIONS? 


business techniques. It will enrich your 
knowledge of world affairs. 

Students find it an invaluable guide 
to careers as well as a practical tool to 
make their studies easier. It also serves 
the interests of every member of the 
family with hundreds of articles on 
theatre, music and art, games, sports 
and hobbies, household management and 
home-making. 

The 20 volume American Peoples 
Encyclopedia has: 

11,000 pages, 15,000 illustrations, 
hundreds in color, transvisions, 35,000 
subjects, 2,500 contributors and 24 Nobel 
Prize winners. Completely alphabetized 
with thousands of cross-references, 384 
page atlas volume with individually 
indexed map reference. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


@ A Publicationof Grolier Inc. 





For information (without obligation) write The American Peoples Encyclopedia, RICHARDS, G.M.B.H., Verlagserzeugnisse, 8 Munich 19, Rotkreuzplatz 2 a/V, Germany 
CM1 
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The surprises 
of the mail 


There is nothing that gives one the 
same small, dependable thrill as look- 
ing through the morning mail and spot- 
ting amid the circulars, the requests 
for funds, the bills, the stuff addressed 
to “occupant” and the magazine re- 
newal forms, one crisp envelope, cov- 
ered with stamps, bordered with airmail 
stripings and addressed not by machine 
but in human handwriting, it scarcely 
matters whose. One such personal letter 
can put a fine little zing in the day. 
Even on the blackest, most desperate 
of mornings—and this past week cer- 
tainly has had its share—I know I can 
count on two or three minutes of unal- 
loyed high hopes as I make my way 
down to the mailbox. 

Letters are expectation packaged in 
an envelope. Perhaps that is why all 
the attendant paraphernalia of letter 
writing is pleasing, too—creamy note- 
paper, sealing wax, broad-nib pens, col- 
ored inks, intricate calligraphy, crests 
and monograms, codes and homemade 
hieroglyphics and airmail flimsies, and 
fancy desk sets and electric typewriters. 
Stationery stores soothe me in a way 
that Muzak never can. 

I rue the invention of the telephone 
not only because I hate the little black 
ever-jangling instrument for its own 
sake. I also regret the decline it has 
caused in personal correspondence. A 
handwritten, personal letter has be- 
come a genuine modern-day luxury, 
both to write and to receive. 


Th. best sort of letter to receive, I 
think, is also the most pleasing kind 
to write. That is the impulsive one, 
dashed off on an airplane, scrawled on 
a paper napkin or a torn-off scrap of 
envelope. It contains sudden thought, 
a gush of love, a wild opinion, some 
urgent need to communicate with a 
particular other living being. So when 
the impulse strikes, do it, scribble it 
down, throw it in an envelope and 
mail it off. If necessary, cork it in a 
bottle and drop it over the side. 

My desk is a large plain table piled 
with stacks of books, papers, file folders, 
mailing supplies, photographs, bills, 
letters and so on, each tottering stack 
lidded with some kind of heavy weight. 
But in all the desk-top welter nothing 
weighs more than an unanswered let- 
ter from a friend. I have quite a few 
of these right now, and I think the 
only rule to follow when your desk top 
achieves this level of backed-up clutter 
is this: never let an unanswered let- 
ter from one friend inhibit you from 
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striking up new correspondence with 
someone else. 

In all correspondence, private or pro- 
fessional, tone of voice seems to be the 
most important thing. The voice which 
you hear as you read a letter always 
seems to be the other person’s quin- 
tessential voice. If you love the person, 
it is his purest and most lovable quali- 
ties that you detect in the letter. If you 
already dislike him, then the letter 
becomes further evidence of his unat- 
tractiveness. Probably the disembodied 
abstractness of a letter permits the 
reader to impute to the writer what- 
ever qualities the reader already is lis- 
tening for. This strange, polarizing 
effect is both the weakness of letter 
communication and the reason why 
correspondence, especially love letters, 
seems so pellucid compared to the am- 
biguities of real life. 

Contrary to the old cautionary warn- 
ing—never put it in writing—I would 
say always put it in writing. I think this 
rule holds especially true for love let- 
ters, the nation’s lawyers to the con- 
trary. In the love-letter category there 
is one thing a lot worse than putting it 
in writing and that is not ever putting 
it in writing. Not long ago I read the 
story of an Ohio woman who had died 
a recluse in a home for the aged main- 
tained by public welfare. When the 
lawyers opened her last known resi- 
dence, a large house in which she 
had lived alone save for six dogs, they 
found a locked closet and, on its top 
shelf, a cardboard shoe box containing 
over 250 passionate love letters from 
Warren G. Harding. This was cer- 
tainly the most interesting thing I had 
read in a long time about President 
Harding. 

Saved-up letters age like wine in cel- 
lars. But it is more difficult to judge 
when old love letters are ripe for open- 
ing. Like wine, they tend to go flat 
when kept too long. On the top shelf of 
my closet I have long kept a packet of 
cherished old letters in a hatbox and 
another in a red bag. This month, in 
the course of a giant housecleaning in 
preparation for moving to a new home, 
I opened the mildewed hatbox. There 
were only dusty banalities inside, and I 
threw them out. I am not going to 
throw out the red bag. But I am not 
going to open it, either. Perhaps I never 
will. For the truth of old love letters, 
like the old loves themselves, is that 
they exist not in the bag but in the 
recollection. Exposure to the present, 
to the pitiless, naked eye of now, spoils 
them. Like an unwrapped pharaoh, 
they crumble to dust. 

Although I have been dashing off im- 
pulse letters for some time, it is only 
recently—since beginning to write this 
column—that I have begun to receive 
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them in any quantity. I read them 
all. Partly it is the writer’s need for 
feedback. Is anybody out there listen- 
ing? Partly, I have become hooked on 
the column mail for its own sake. Let- 
ter reading has a lot in common with 
beachcombing. You sift your way 
pleasantly through a great deal of un- 
remarkable stuff, but the effort is worth 
it for the occasional unexpected find: 
the high school sweetheart, the dire as- 
trological forecast, the invitation to an 
Trish castle, the long lost relative, the 
snarl of hate, the proposal of marriage, 
the explosive laugh. 

In my personal, as opposed to pro- 
fessional, correspondence, I long ago 
learned that trying to extrapolate the 
man from his letters is a dangerous 
business. People in the flesh are a lot 
more complicated than they appear on 
the page, which is both one of the at- 
tractions and one of the shortcomings 
of carrying on a prolonged correspon- 
dence. But though I know perfectly 
well this time how perilous it is to in- 
vent a dummy author to fit the words 
and the style of the person on the page, 
once in a while the temptation is irre- 
sistible. I refer of course to my best 
beachcombing find, my prize fan letter, 
the one that dropped out of my office 
mail this morning and triggered all 
these remarks. It arrived on pink paper 
in a tiny envelope from some people 


I had never heard of: 


Announcing the arrival of our new daughter 


Name: Shana Alexandra 
Date: May 24th-10:18 a.m. 
Weicut: 4 lbs. 10 oz.—18” 
Happy Parents: Sam and Carole 
Clester. 


Underneath, the mother had written, 
“We admire your writing so well that 
we decided your name was good enough 
for our first child. We think it is a very 
beautiful name which only befits a very 
beautiful child.” 

If they don’t sign them, I don’t read 
them—that’s my rule of thumb. A 
while ago an Illinois judge did sign his 
name to this: 


Dear (?) Miss Alexander, 

Surely you don’t really think you are 
passing your cute, slick little prejudi- 
cial blurbs off on the public as anything 
approaching objective commentary, do 
you? . . . the bile rises in my throat 
whenever I read your snide, petty hatred. 


I'd just as soon not hear anything 
more from the judge but I hope very 
much that some day I will hear from 
Shana Alexandra again. 
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by THEODORE H. WHITE 


D JERUSALEM 
own the slopes of Tiberias, Herod’s city, came rumbling Is- 
raeli Sherman tanks en route to battle. Beneath them lay the placid 
waters of the Sea of Galilee—and on the Syrian bluffs, above the 
waters where Peter fished, was the low haze of artillery smoke and 
the high, black, waving plumes of air strikes. A helicopter in the 
sky above the memorial to Mary Magdalene drew one’s gaze. Fer- 
rying wounded from the battlefront across the lake, it flew low over 
the green grove of the Mount of Beatitudes. There Christ had 
preached the Sermon on the Mount, and at its foot he caused the 
Miracle of Loaves and Fishes. The eye followed the slowly moving 
helicopter across the barren hills, strewn with black basalt boulders 
and purple thistles, until it disappeared between the Horns of Hat- 
tin where, one July day 900 years ago, Saladin met the Crusaders in 
their heavy Frankish armor, routed them and put them to the 
sword. This perspective was too large to grasp. 

Only within sounds of shellfire, across in Syria, did the perspec- 
tive become real again—tanks and trucks lurching up the slopes on 
a freshly bulldozed trail; the dead beside the road under their tar- : ; ee 
paulin covers, with helmet-capped stakes to mark their place; a The Israeli army swarmed up sunburned Syrian border heights (above) 
platoon of Israeli mortar-men examining a Russian-built Syrian : aS y es [ese 
truck, tinkering with it, then dancing with glee as one of their num- 
ber made it roar alive; a deserted Arab village, its honey-colored 
walls silent except for the echo of gunfire; the call, down the line of 
jammed armor and trucks: ‘‘Clear the road, clear the road! 
Wounded coming back!”—and then the ambulance delicately, 
slowly seeking out the gentlest ruts in the rocks. 

We came down from the front in late afternoon to wash and rest 
in Kibbutz Dan, northernmost of Israeli settlements. Kibbutz Dan 
has lived in strain for years—its silo mortared several years ago, its 
electric generator also hit irom the Syrian slopes. Kibbutz Dan 
raises chickens, cows, apples, honeybees and has a fishpond for 
breeding carp. Mobilization had taken 50 able-bodied men and 
women from Kibbutz Dan’s 500 souls two weeks earlier. Thus, 
when the Syrians hit them on Tuesday morning, June 6, at 7:30, 
only 24 middle-aged men were left to hold the trench line, with 
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teen-agers to run the ammunition. 
Baruch Fischer, a stocky, 50ish, 
middle-aged apple specialist, was 
in command of the two 8-mm mor- 
tars close by the chicken coops in 
the rear. When the Syrian com- 
pany attacked, the four automatic 
rifles in the forward trench line 
pinned the enemy in the meadow 
under the grove; then the trench 
command post called for mortar 
fire and Baruch’s two mortars, fir- 
ing 150 rounds in 20 minutes, 
chopped the enemy up. 

Some might see it as a miracle, 
for the answering Syrian shellfire 
dropped within the chicken coops 
only 15 yards from the mortar 
pits. A direct hit might have ended 
Kibbutz Dan’s resistance. Baruch 
Fischer did not see it as a mira- 
cle. ‘There was no place for us to 
go,” he said. ‘“We stayed here or 
we died.” Later, he added that, of 
course, even if the Syrians had 
overrun the settlement, the Israeli 
army would have been there an 
hour later to recapture it. But by 
then, he. said, they would have 
found everyone dead, so they had 
to fight. 

This is the feeling in Israel. No 


one here doubts that America’ 


would, ultimately, have arranged 
to end the blockade of the Gulf of 
Aqaba. But, said a Foreign Office 
official in Jerusalem, by the time 
they opened up the Gulf, they 
would have opened entry to a 
country that was dead. 


Te is a country still suspended 
between a nightmare and a dream, 
relishing a moment of ecstasy. 
And it would be unreasonable to 
try to write reasonably about what 
has happened to people here. 
Legends have been born that 
fathers will tell children to tell 
their children after them. Prophecy 
has come true. A flag of Zion 
CONTINUED 
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The main thrust into Syria was a fron- 
tal assault against ridges as high as 
3,000 feet overlooking Israel’s north- 
east border. Above, Israeli Sherman 
tanks move up to exploit the initial 
breakthrough on the Damascus road. 
In background is Syria’s 9,232-foot 


Mount Hermon. Top center: an Israeli 
half-track stops to inspect a knocked- 
out Syrian tank, a Russian-made T-54. 
Top right: Israeli tanks and half-tracks 
prepare to push on at dawn. The Syri- 
ans, behind Soviet-designed defenses, 
fought hard and well (‘‘much better 


than the Egyptians and almost as well 
as the Jordanians,” an Israeli officer 
told Lire Correspondent George de 
Carvalho) and they took heavy casual- 
ties (below, left). At right, an Israeli 
tank crew takes a break to wash up 
before pushing on toward Damascus. 
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floats over Jerusalem for the first 
time since the Romans leveled the 
holy city 1,900 years ago. 

To be a Jew in Jerusalem is to 
watch the dawn come up through 
the dark sky and silver the ridge 
and fortress walls of the Old City 
in the East—and know that now 
no threat lurks behind the hills. 
No muezzins call from the mina- 
rets of the walled city. They will 


again; the Israelis have promised 
so. But, for the moment, the beat 
and pulse of the entire ancient 
capital throbinIsraelihands. Where 
legionary and crusader, pasha and 
commissioner, once made law, Is- 
raeli soldiers patrol. Amiably 
alert, on guard at every crossroad 
and holy place, in desert battle 
dress, their Uzi—submachine guns 
—slung over their shoulders, they 


A Second Pincer 


pace the streets, check passes and 
say ‘‘Shalom’’—Peace. 


B.. this is a peace that is still un- 
real. The Israelis themselves won- 
der how to absorb their victory, 
what can be done with it. Their 
armor stands an hour’s push away 
fromanaked Damascus, two hours 
from Amman, four hours from 


Cairo. They are confused by the 
prospects. It is difficult to look 
forward—and impossible to look 
back. Had the cast of history gone 
the other way, they would be vic- 
tims, not victors. 

To separate the facts of the past 
fortnight from the growing legends 
is difficult, especially in this cradle 
of legends. It is best to start with 
the largest emotional reality and 


A Syrian Tank Hit 








the mood of the nation that grows 
from it. 


0. the slopes of Mount Zion, 
by David’s tomb, is a memorial to 
the nameless millions of Jews mur- 
dered in Europe by Hitler. In the 
underground grotto, by the light 
of flickering memorial candles, one 
can read, smeared in black ash on 


the wall, in the Bible’s Hebrew, 
“*The voice of your brother’s blood 
screams to me from the ground.” 
Israelis are Jews who have de- 
clared they will not ever again be 
victims—and their army is an ex- 
pression of this will. In this nation 
ordinary politics are even more 
addled than elsewhere—too many 
tongues, customs, experiences, su- 
perstitions, brought from the lands 


by Phosphorous 


of exile, divide it. Gossip and ideol- 
ogy splinter it. But the army ex- 
presses the fundamental politics of 
survival. As such, it unifies a peo- 
ple who will not die. 

Girls of 18, called by draft for 
their 20 months of service, are 
ushered forth by families as if to 
wedding or to nunnery. It is a 
folksy army. Boys and girls meet 
and marry in the army, and the 


army provides rabbi, service, wed- 
ding dance and banquet. Yet it is 
supremely efficient, too. The mo- 
bilization process, the most sensi- 
tive in the world, can call up 10% 
of all Israel’s 2,300,000 Jews in just 
48 hours—every reservist at his sta- 
tion, behind gun, at the tank, at the 
wheel—all ready to fight, or die. 
The army which defends Israel 
takes this emotion for granted. It 
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North of the Damascus road a pow- 
erful Israeli column struck as a sec- 
ond pincer in rugged country outside 
Baniyas. Moving across a bitterly 
contested ridge (/efr), armor-support- 





ed Israeli infantry was challenged by 
a Syrian tank. The infantry let fly 
with anti-tank white phosphorous 
shells, then went on to occupy Bani- 
yas before the ceasefire took effect. 
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Jerusalem: a Momentous Decision 
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Map shows how Israel more than 
quadrupled its size in less than a week 
of war. Dark blue fixes boundaries as 
they existed June 4; light blue areas 
were overrun by the army of Yitzhak 
Rabin (/eft), commander of Israel’s 
land, sea and air forces. General Ra- 
bin, a master of sabotage technique 
and a military planner respected for 
his cunning, was the man on whom 
Leon Uris based his fictional charac- 
ter Ari Ben Canaan in Exodus. Israeli 
casualties, though low in comparison 
to Egypt’s estimated 7,000 dead, in- 
cluded a high percentage of officers, 
testifying to the extraordinary élan of 
Rabin’s army. Below, in a cemetery 
outside Tel Aviv, each new grave 
is rimmed with clean white bricks 
and is piled high with fresh red earth. 
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must also take for granted the strat- 
egy forced on it by geography. The 
psalm says to lift up one’s eyes to 
the hills whence cometh strength. 
To the Israeli army, however, the 
hills have been hills of peril. On the 
eastern front, two enemies—Syria 
and Jordan, emplaced on ancient 
ridges, commanding every yard of 
Israel’s narrow coastal plaius. To 
the south, the Sinai desert; and 
then, behind Suez, the strength of 
Egypt, armored by the Russians. 
Beyond this close-in ring lie Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia and other Arab na- 
tions—in all, some 80 million hos- 
tile Arabs. This was a situation to 
be borne with constant attention 
even while the Arab states con- 
tinued quarrelsome and divided 
among themselves. But if they unit- 
ed for war, and if Israel could be 
caught before mobilization—be- 
fore its regular army of 50,000 men 
might reach its mobilized strength 
of 300,000—the Arabs might inflict 
on Israel instant death. Thus, 
for 10 years, the continued strain 
on Israeli nerves, the burden on 
Israeli intelligence and political 
judgment. 

A year ago, when this corre- 
spondent last visited Israel, war in 
modern fashion had already bro- 
ken out—irregular war of famil- 
iar style. From the Syrian heights 
above the Galilee an occasional 
mortar shell fell on an Israeli vil- 
lage—an artillery round, no bom- 
bardment but sporadic fire. There 
were also the saboteurs, mining 
roads within Israel; the night am- 
bush—one settler killed here, an- 
other there; a water line cut, a tele- 


‘phone line ripped out. Casualties 


few. Yet politically unsettling. The 
Syrian raiders sought, without suc- 
cess, lodgment in the villages of 
the Arab minority within Israel, 
for if Israel’s 10% of peaceful 
Arabs might be converted by terror 
to an internal guerrilla force, no or- 
derly state could function. Among 
themselves Syrian Arabs charged 
Jordanian Arabs with cowardice 
—Amman, they insisted, must be 
made another Hanoi, a base for 
irregular warfare a la Vietcong. 

A year ago this correspondent 
found all northern Israel smarting 
from the pinpricks of the guerril- 
las. The Israeli army command, 
however, held back. The most im- 
portant enemy, it insisted, was 
Egypt, with her Russian armor. 
Let Israel’s government negotiate 
in any international forum for 
peaceful settlement of border flare- 
ups—but if Egyptian armor moved 


across Suez to take up positions 
in the Sinai desert, Israel must 
mobilize. 

Thus, the climate last summer. 
Whatcaused it tochange soswiftly, 
one cannot yet fully understand. 
Perhaps rivalry among the Arab 
states for leadership in the holy war 
against the Israelis; perhaps a mis- 
understanding by Nasser of a 
promise of Russian backing; per- 
haps a general feeling that America 
was too tied down in Southeast 
Asia to support Israel effectively. 


l. mid-May, as Israelis tell it, 
began the nightmare days. On the 
15th Nasser’s armor began to roll 
north across the desert, digging in 
on Israel’s southern frontier—sev- 
en divisions, 900 tanks. On May 
22 the U.N. Emergency Force was 
finally withdrawn; the day follow- 
ing came the blockade of Elath, 
Israel’s only southern port, as Nas- 
ser closed the Gulf of Aqaba. On 
May 30 Jordan’s King Hussein 
flew to Cairo and, returning to 
Amman, announced that his state, 
too, was joined with Egypt in the 
holy war. From Iraq a new division 
was marching to bolster Hussein’s 
Arab legions on the western hills. 

All this to the obbligato of Ra- 
dio Cairo and Damascus, both 
promising, in Arabic and Hebrew, 
death and extermination to Israel. 
An Israeli doctor tells of a middle- 
aged woman asking him for sui- 
cide pills to take if necessary—she_ 
had lived through Hitler’s con- 
centration camp, and she could 
not live through another. A father 
tells of his 10-year-old son coming 
home from school saying that if 
the government would not fight, 
he would not want to be an Israeli 
any more—he would go to Ameri- 
ca and become an American. In 
the Israeli press, fury. Men tell of 
other grown men crying in exas- 
peration as the cabinet debated 
whether to wait for American sup- 
port, or to act on its own. 

By the first week of June, with 
their army almost fully mobilized, 
the Israelis were coiled like a spring 
in full compression. And now there 
were almost daily Egyptian over- 
flights of Israel’s handful of five 
main airbases. The southern bor- 
ders began to sputter as sporadic 
Egyptian mortar fire set wheat 
fields ablaze on Friday, June 2; 
on Sunday, June 4, two Egyptian 
commando battalions arrived in 
Jordan. Command of Jordan’s 
army had passed, at last, to Nasser. 

Thus, finally, on Sunday after- 
noon the Israeli cabinet faced deci- 


Made by 18 Men 


sion: to wait for diplomatic help, 
delay which might mean death; or 
let the army decide time, dimen- 
sion and method of response to 
Egyptian attack. Eighteen men met 
that afternoon and voted yes. 

What happened on Monday, 
June 5, 1967 was more in the na- 
ture of paroxysm than war—or 
rather, as if an awkward and ig- 
norant hand had been toying with 
the fuse of a strange explosive of 
unknown power, and thus been 
blown to bits. 


The shattered remnants of the 
Egyptian army arenow flungacross 
the sands of the Sinai desert for 
200 miles, from Israel’s southern 
border all the way to the Suez Ca- 
nal. Under the blue and merciless 
skies of the desert, strewn across 
its sifting dunes, a museum of 
war’s infinite agony is spread out. 
There, along the road one drives, 
held timelessly and silently in place, 
are 14 Russian tanks—six to one 
side of the road, eight to the other 
side, as if on perfect tactical de- 
ployment, yet all black and silent. 
In the sun an Egyptian soldier lies 
as if asleep, his poncho covering 
his head, shading him from the 
sun. Three others are nearby, gro- 
tesquely rigid, legs spread, toes 
pointing stiffly up in an antique 
Pharaonic frieze. Israeli scoop 
shovels cover the bodies with sand, 
for the only things that move now 
in the desert are Israeli. Along 
each road there are dead Egyptian 
tanks and more tanks, trucks and 
more trucks, tracks in the sand 
showing the agony of hopeless 
flight. By the airfields are strewn 
the burned-out MiGs. So are fra- 
gile helicopters, their rotor blades 
squashed as though someone had 
stamped on spiders. 

Thus one comes to Mitla Pass 
—four miles of destruction in the 
desert mountains, main route of 
the Egyptian flight, swathed on ei- 
ther side for hundreds of feet with 
tipped-up trucks and burned-out 
tanks. The wriggling tracks show 
how they tried to thread the bot- 
tled pass, were stuck in sand and 
then caught. Circlets of black show 
where fuel spilled and blazed. A 
single pass of the observer’s plane 
cannot encompass it; one asks for 
a second pass, and a third. High up 
in a cleft there is a single truck 
which could not possibly have 
mounted over sand and roadless 
rock so high into the mountain. 
Terror must have urged it up—to 
no avail; the black of burning fuel 
surrounds it. 


Then back from the desert via 
Sharm el Sheikh, a spit of land 
where desert sand covers coral 
reef, pointing out into the beauti- 
ful green-blue waters of the Gulf 
of Aqaba. Here is where the block- 
ade was closed. The reef stretches 
out into translucent waters with 
the tempting iridescence of coral 
anywhere. 

A beautiful place to bathe, ob- 
serves one of the Israeli soldiers 
stationed there. Too beautiful a 
place, one notes, to have triggered 
such a war. 


IL. central front also has its tor- 
mented showpiece—Jerusalem. 

All Monday morning, at the 
outbreak of war, the Israeli gov- 
ernment, through local agencies of 
the United Nations, had sent mes- 
sages to Hussein of Jordan asking 
him to hold fire. If he would keep 
his peace, so too would they. Is- 
raeli sources are convinced the 
messages were received; but they 
believe that by Monday Egyptians 
so completely controlled the Jor- 
dan army that Hussein could not 
reply. Yet Israelis were surprised 
nonetheless when Arab artillery 
opened fire that day from Jordan’s 
ridges on both Tel Aviv and Jeru- 
salem. Surprised, as one Israeli 
says, but not dismayed. 

For if the war with Egypt was 
long prepared, action against Jor- 
dan was opportunity itself. To 
fight for the holy city of Jerusalem 
was the chance to fulfill prophecy. 

Now one can trace the course of 
prophecy through the blasted hun- 
dred yards beyond the Mandel- 
baum Gate. Around the circuit of 
the old wall, with its pretty gar- 
dened foreslope, there are fallen 
poles, upended buses, burned se- 
dans and cairns of stone, already 
wreathed in roses, to mark where 
soldiers fell. On to the Gate of 
Lions, where dangles a single, 
huge, timbered door—the other 
torn off as Colonel Mordecai Gur’s 
lead tank butted through. 

In 1948, during Israel’s war of 
liberation, Mordecai Gur had 
fought as a company commander 
under Brigade Commander Yitz- 
hak Rabin to hold Jerusalem. 
They had lost, and Ben-Gurion 


had predicted that for Israelis the 


loss would be ‘‘a lamentation for 
generations.”’ Thus it was fitting 
last week for Gur, now Brigade 
Commander himself, to report to 
Uzi Narkiss, Sector Commander, 
to pass on to Rabin, now Chief of 
Staff, that all Jerusalem was in his 
hands. All three—Gur, Narkiss 


and Rabin—were men born in 
Jerusalem, who never hoped to see 
the Wailing Wall again. And now 
they might. 


F.. the past few hours, as I 
write this, looking out over the 
walls of Old Jerusalem, there have 
been continual explosions and 
puffs of smoke from beneath the 
crenelated wall of the Old City 
built by Suleiman the Magnificent. 
Israelis have been clearing land 
mines. Tomorrow, on the Jewish 
festival of Shavuot, celebrating the 
harvest of the first fruits, Israelis 
will be allowed to enter the Old 
City and pray once again at the 
Wailing Wall, the last remaining 
outcropping of the temple de- 
stroyed by Titus of Rome in 70 
A.D. As high as a man can reach 
by lip or touch, its stones have 
been polished smooth by centuries 
of kiss and stroke. Above men’s 
reach grow the tufts of shrub 
which have found roots in the crev- 
ices of the gray and mellow stone. 
A few days ago, when correspond- 
ents were first admitted, the Israeli 
army had already placed at its foot 
a wooden ark of the scrolls of the 
Bible. Lest anyone mistake what 
it was, the crude Hebrew lettering 
of an army sign said, ‘‘Beyt Knes- 
seth’’—This is a temple. 

The Old City, at this writing, is 
being kept as a temple of all faiths. 
Signs on every holy place pro- 
claim: ‘‘Holy Place. Unauthorized 
Entry Is Forbidden.” Other signs, 
in Arabic and Hebrew, warn that 
the penalty for looting is life im- 
prisonment. And nowhere is se- 
curity tighter than in the garden 
of the Mosque of Omar, no place 
more difficult of access than this 
exquisite octagon of green and 
blue and yellow tile mosaics. Mor- 
tar shell fragments and spent bul- 
lets litter its paths. A few days ago 
there were pools of blood, and 
some stains are still wet. But the 
mosque itself is totally unscathed, 
immaculately beautiful. The Israeli 
flag waves everywhere else. Above 
the Mosque of Omar, however, 
still stands the golden crescent; no 
Israeli flag profanes it. The Israelis 
are treating this victory gingerly. 


Le sense of caution is now the 
prevailing mood in Israel. Yet it 
should not be mistaken. Under it 
is glowing pride and a sense of 
muscle. Ten years ago Israel cele- 
brated another such victory—and 
then, like a cormorant used by 
fishermen, was forced by larger 
powers to choke up the fish once 
caught. This time Israel will not 
disgorge without a fight. 

What Israel should retain and 
should give up is now being de- 
bated from parliament to kibbutz, 


from Dizengoff Circle in Tel Aviv, 
where miniskirted girls are wel- 
coming back their boyfriends, to 
airstrips in the desert, where re- 
servists argue endlessly. Israel has 
no blueprints. Task forces of the 
Foreign Office are hastily preparing 
contingency plans for any overture 
of peace from any Arab state, or 
any new event. 

Several main lines of thought 
emerge and blur. There is the think- 
ing of the Foreign Office—that 
not territory but peace is what Is- 
rael wants; thus, above all, let 
Arabs and Israelis sit down face to 
face and work out peace. The mili- 
tary thinking is that peace rests 
on defense and defense on bor- 
ders that can be held. The mili- 
tary yearns for a state widened 
at its waist to the banks of the 
Jordan, the Syrian heights above 
the Galilee occupied, the Sinai 
desert held in force down to the 
canal. More sophisticated think- 
ing sees the matter as a delicate 
balance between how much land 
Israel needs for defense, and how 
many of the one million Arab 
civilians just conquered can be re- 
tained without upsetting the na- 
tion’s social structure. 

On certain points all thinking 
coincides: that the Gulf of Aqaba 
must be forever open to all nations, 
that the ridges above the Galilee 
must never again be in hostile 
hands, that King David’s Jerusa- 
lem must be forever held as one— 
not because of its commanding 
heights, but because emotion sim- 
ply cannot yield it back. 

A final scene comes back from a 
visit to Bethlehem a few days after 
its capture. In the dark chamber 
where, supposedly, Rachel lies bur- 
ied, Israelis of every diverse strain 
had gathered—from the bearded 
“‘tremblers’”’ in their long black 
caftans to the husky paratroopers 
from Tel Aviv and the kibbutzim. 
In the gloom one of the orthodox 
“‘tremblers,” swaying back and 
forth, broke into the ancient He- 
brew chant for the dead: ‘‘He who 
maketh peace in His heavens, He 
will make peace for us and for all 
Israel—and say ye amen.” Even 
the irreligious paratroopers bel- 
lowed ‘‘Amen!”’ 

It was in this cruel and lovely 
land, 2,000 years ago, that peace 
and mercy were first preached by a 
Jew of Nazareth as universal doc- 
trine. Every artifact and ruin, every 
ancient terrace hardened to stone, 
every fallen pillar and tumbled 
fortress, from Acre in the north to 
the marshes of Sinai in the south, 
bespeaks the alternation between 
man’s mercy and man’s animal 
fear. It is Israel’s turn now, for the 
first time in two millennia, to seek a 
balance. Said an Israeli official 
this week: ‘‘We have plunged back 
into history.” < 
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As Israeli troops took up positions that he jumped into the canal itself since Egypt blockaded it is escorted by 
(above) on the east bank of the Suez (bottom, right). Top right: first Is- an Israeli torpedo boat past Sharm 
Canal, one soldier was so overjoyed raeli ship to enter the Gulf of Aqaba el Sheikh (in background), formerly 


scope and 
Hazard 
of Victory 


Israel had achieved all its military 
objectives at a cost of 679 dead and 
2,563 wounded, compared to 171 
dead in the 1956 Suez campaign. 
Israeli troops held the entire Sinai 
peninsula to the east bank of the 
Suez Canal (above). They con- 
trolled the Gulf of Aqaba, and an 
Israeli freighter sailed through the 
Strait of Tiran (above, right). Their 
troops had wrecked the armed 
forces of Egypt, Jordan and Syria 
and captured more than 12,000 
prisoners. 

On the diplomatic front, Israel 
faced hazards. Premier Levi Eshkol 
ruled out withdrawal to the old 
1949 armistice boundaries: ‘‘The 
land of Israel shall no longer be a 
no man’s land, wide open to acts 
of sabotage and murder.”’ But the 
Russians, anxious to recoup prés- 
tige among Arabs, were pushing to 
have the U.N. brand Israel as the 
aggressor and force her to with- 
draw to her old boundaries. Pre- 
mier Kosygin himself came to head 
the Russian delegation at the U.N. 
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Egyptian territory. Below: an Israeli sprawls over a map in the Sinai des- 
colonel in command of the armored ert. “If I had the go-ahead,” he said, 
brigade that raced on to the canal “IT could be in Cairo in six hours.” 











E. route to the Suez Canal an Is- 
raeli soldier drives through the 
burned-out vehicles of the Egyp- 
tian army littering the Sinai desert. 
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The Liberty (left) was as shot up as 
a tin can on a firing range. Above, 
in front of the U.S. cruiser Little 


Rock, the wounded vessel limps to 
dry dock in Malta. A hole caused by 
an exploding Israeli torpedo is just 





above her waterline in the scorched 
area aft of the bow. Casualties (below) 
are taken aboard the carrier America. 





Unexplained 


Casualty: 
U.S.S. 
‘Liberty’ 


A mysterious casualty of the war 
was the U.S.S. Liberty. Chuffing 
through the shimmering Mediter- 
ranean heat, 12 miles off the Sinai 
coast, on the fourth day of the war, 
the communications vessel was in- 
explicably ravaged by an Israeli at- 
tack. Lire Correspondent Rudolph 
Chelminski, on another U.S. ves- 
sel in the area, reported that it was 
2:05 p.m. when the crew first heard 
the distant breathing of jets. A few 
moments later three Israeli fighters 
dropped silently out of a clear sky, 
traveling fast enough to leave their 
sound behind. They swept across 
Liberty’s starboard bow, raking 
her with machine guns and cannon 
on at least six strafing runs. The 
flag was shot away; badly wound- 
ed Commander William McGona- 
gle ordered it run up again. Rang- 
ing off the starboard quarter, three 
Israeli torpedo boats bore in, firing 
machine guns. Two loosed their 
torpedoes and then halted the at- 
tack as abruptly as they had begun. 

A storm of controversy about 
the incident immediately swelled. 
Israel offered an apology and full 
compensation, claiming that it had 
mistaken the ship for an Egyptian 
vessel. The U.S. accepted the apol- 
ogy but dispatched a Navy board 
of inquiry to investigate. Mean- 
while theories about what Liberty 
was doing so close to the war zone 
and why she was fired on grew 
apace, encouraged by the security 
which blanketed most details and 
the mysterious nature of the ship 
herself. Crammed with electronic 
gear, she was tagged ‘‘spy ship’’; 
and according to one theory the 
Israelis had attacked her because 
she had monitored orders proving 
that Israel started the war. Another 
maintained that although Israeli 
reconnaissance had spotted Liber- 
ty’s U.S. flag 30 minutes before 
the air strike, it was thought to be 
an Arab trick. As the listing ves- 
sel headed for repairs, the only in- 
disputable facts about the episode 
were the grim casualty figures: 34 
Americans dead and 75 wounded. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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The exhilarating 
crucible of crisis 


Crisis, in a bizarre way, fascinates strong 
men. And the ultimate arena for it in this 
age is the White House. Those who work 
in the back corridors where decisions are 
made are completely gripped by it, en- 
thralled not only by the peril but also by 
the exercise of raw and instantaneous pow- 
er in the purest sense. 

When a crisis is at hand, the normal 
routines of diplomatic mush dissolve into 
terse orders that send fleets into position 
or planes aloft. Many of the hotline mes- 
sages between Lyndon Johnson and Alexei 
Kosygin were only a sentence or two long, 
yet each word spelled out more than all 
the ambassadorial cables of the year be- 
fore. So compelling is the brotherhood of 
crisis that those who once were part of it 
never forget. There is no doubt, for ex- 
ample, that McGeorge Bundy, the former 
Kennedy and Johnson national security 
staff chief, was lured back to help guide 
U.S. policy on the Middle East crisis by 
his relish for the kind of intense diplomatic 
contest that seemed to be in the offing. 

In a very real sense international crisis 
is a high wire act in which a man and his 
methods are put to a test. It is also a cru- 
cible in which reputations are enhanced or 
reduced. As the bearer of ultimate author- 
ity and responsibility, Lyndon Johnson 
generally gets good marks for his restraint 
of the last few weeks. But the weaknesses 
in the U.S. Middle East policy are com- 
ing to the surface now and they will be de- 
bated on the political stump as well as in 
the world courts: Preoccupied by events 
in Vietnam, the President and his advisers 
had allowed the Middle East to become 
such an orphan that for five months last 
fall and winter the job of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Near East and South 
Asian Affairs went unfilled. And for the 
crucial three months before the onrush of 
the crisis there was no United States am- 
bassador to Egypt. Indeed, Richard Nolte, 
the man belatedly appointed to that post, 


The 
Presidency 


arrived only a few days before the confla- 
gration and by that time Nasser was be- 
yond earshot: Nolte never got to see him. 

Just as the President is judged by his 
performance under extreme stress, so are 
those who work for him. It was U.N. Am- 
bassador Arthur Goldberg’s misfortune to 
be on view not only before his peers in the 
Administration but also before the world. 
Thus the assessment of his performance 
turned largely on style rather than sub- 
stance, and as a result the generally high 
esteem in which he was held is now some- 
what tarnished. His performances in the 
Security Council were considered less than 
inspiring. Over-wordy, cliché-ridden, 
downright boring at times, he did not pro- 
vide those moments of soaring inspira- 
tion that are needed by both the dele- 
gates and the television audience. Those 
who watched remembered the old jibe of 
John F. Kennedy, whose fondness for 
Goldberg was unmatched but who also 
prized brevity. “Once Arthur gets in front 
of a microphone,” Kennedy said, “‘it 
would be extremely helpful if he would 
just shut up.” 

On the other hand, there were two men 
who gained considerably in the eyes of 
their peers and the President: General 
Earle (“Bus”) Wheeler, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who provided 
Johnson with capability estimates that 
showed the Israeli army gaining victory 
in three or four days; and CIA Director 
Richard Helms, who helped supply Wheel- 
er the data on which the estimate was 
based. Goldberg and others were so skep- 
tical that Johnson sent Wheeler back to 
restudy and to check his predictions with 
Helms. The estimate came back as before 
and events proved it out. Indeed, the 
abysmal failure of Russian intelligence as 
compared to the CIA has already helped 
the agency regain some of the stature lost 
in the recent disclosures about its involve- 
ment with educational and labor groups. 

Public opinion samplers routinely zero 
in on crises and their aftermaths to evalu- 
ate Presidents. Pollster Louis Harris be- 
lieves that new data will show L.B.J.’s 
personal position strengthened consider- 
ably because of the way the Middle East 


crisis came out. Beyond that, Harris es- 


by HUGH SIDEY 


timates that the Mediterranean episode 
will help rally Vietnam support for the 
President and tend to discourage dissent. 

Within the White House crisis is a 
chance to change pace, to shake loose tire- 
some ceremony and postpone persistent 
petty problems. By the same token it de- 
mands total concentration and the physi- 
cal well-being that makes this possible. 
Five weeks ago, when this crisis began 
to build, Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs Walt Rostow cautioned 
his brother Eugene Rostow, who as Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs 
would be a key figure, to make certain he 
got his eight hours’ sleep because the cri- 
sis was going to be long and wearing and 
fatigue alters a man’s judgment. Walt 
Rostow missed his morning tennis tune- 
up only once—the day war broke out. 
Similarly, one of the first orders Bundy 
gave as he took on his new peace-planning 
job was to partition off sleeping quarters 
and a kitchen for himself and his staff in 
the executive office building across the 
street from the White House. 

The sheer drama of a crisis is fully ap- 
preciated by those who are caught up in 
it. The first exchanges on the hot line 
were intense history. Before he turns in 
for the night, Lyndon Johnson sometimes 
fondles his notebook of messages to and 
from the U.S.S.R.’s Kosygin, as if he had 
possession of the Dead Sea scrolls. The 
midnight car rides, the secret couriers, the 
comradeship of men sharing concern— 
these are part of the drama. 

If John Kennedy has a foothold in his- 
tory it is due in large part to the way he 
handled the Cuban missile crisis. Our am- 
bassador to Russia, Llewellyn Thompson, 
has enjoyed the very highest reputation in 
the diplomatic ranks and won another 
hitch in Moscow because of his cool and 
unerring calculations of the probable Rus- 
sian responses over Cuba and since then. 
Kennedy called U.S.-Soviet confronta- 
tions “the chess game” and freely ad- 
mitted that it was the most thrilling part 
of his job. Lyndon Johnson isn’t quite so 
open about it. But in private moments, 
when he is asked if he likes being Presi- 
dent, he no longer evades the answer. 
**Yes,”” he says. “Yes.” 


In times of crisis the lights of the White House burn bright and late. 
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Revealing Report on Progress 
in the Other Germany 


Stee ate oy Say See a Pe oe 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































This is the Wall as it is seldom 
photographed—from the East. 
The East Germans do not like 
it. But behind it they have built 
Europe’s fifth largest industry. 









SIDE OF THE WALL 


: : Photographed by RALPH CRANE 
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i. is an ironic fact about the 
Wall that this ugly brutal scar 
slashing across an entire country 
has accomplished its purpose— 
and has accomplished it surpris- 
ingly well. Since flung up in Au- 
gust 1961, the barbed wire, the 
mined strip and the machine 
guns have stopped the flight of 
people to the West and made pos- 
sible the economic recovery of 
East Germany which all Germans 
now call “the little miracle.” 


The overwhelming majority of 
East Germany’s 17 millions ap- 
pear to accept the Wall as a fact 
of their lives. Moreover, working 
as hard as the West Germans 
worked and without substantial 
help from the Soviet Union, they 
have rebuilt their shattered coun- 
try—and, incidentally, paid the 
Russians, who carted off most of 
their surviving industry, an esti- 
mated $16 thousand million in 
war reparations. Today East Ger- 





many is the ninth industrial pow- 
er in the world, with an industrial 
production of $62 thousand mil- 
lion. Among the Warsaw Pact 
powers it is second as a producer 
only to the U.S.S.R. It has a new 
steel industry, new machine-tool 
- factories and new chemical plants. 

This is a Marxist economy; 
90% of East German industry is 
owned by the state, and some of 
the other 10% has state capital in 
it. A small black-and-white TV 





Accomplishment as a result of the Wall: a ‘little 



























New industrial towns, prefabs and 
the inevitable air pollution 


A young woman operating an East 
Berlin lathe (left) and a barber in 
Leipzig (above) reflect country’s la- 
bor shortage. About 90% of East Ger- 
many’s able-bodied women hold jobs. 





East Ger- 
many also has created problems well 
known to the W 
and a brutalization of the landscape. 


i. building industri 


—air pollution 


Pastoral communities have been en- 


gulfed by developments like the iron- 
found city of Eisenhiittenstadt 
(above). Concerned about the stark 
look of these industrial complexes, 


the st German government has 


commissioned landscape architects 
such as Klaus Mucher (below, left) 
to beautify them. New housing rises 
alongside the old, as in East Berlin, 
where a master chimney sweep—his 


Coe eee ae ae ae 


top hat denotes his rank—works at a 
ruggedly individualistic but vanish- 
ing trade. “Thank the Lord,” said 
this one, “there are more than enough 
chimneys to last out my lifetime.” 





hetene Weigel, the widow of Ber- 
tolt Brecht and the disciplinarian ar- 
tistic director of the Berliner Ensem- 
ble, intently watches a rehearsal of 
Brecht’s Mann Ist Mann. The group’s 
satirical productions, which are out- 
spoken for a totalitarian country, at- 
tract visitors from all over the world. 


Old masters and crafts, new performing arts 


The world of the arts in East Ger- 
many—which includes not only 
the paintings of politically safe 
old masters but also performing 
artists exploring new directions 
—does not fit at all with stereo- 
types like dour proletarians and 


Stalin-Gothic culture palaces. The 
crowds who flock to well-staged 
operas in East Berlin’s splendid 
old Staatsoper dress like West- 
ern bourgeoisie. Burghers eye the 
china of Dresden craftsmen not 
just as museum classics but often 


as merchandise they may acquire. 
Authentically modern architec- ' 
ture shows up even in church de- 
sign, and the famous Berliner 
Ensemble pokes satirical fun at 
constituted authority. 

Not everything is up to the 





quality of the German opera tra- 
dition. Unsurprisingly in a police 
state, the mass media—newspa- 
pers, movies, television—are poor. 
TV is so poor, in fact, that most 
East Germans watch West Ger- 
man channels, which come in fine. 


i, St. Hedwig’s Cathedral, hand- 
somely rebuilt since the war, parish- 
ioners attend Roman Catholic Mass. 
In contrast to Communist neighbor 
Poland, church attendance is low. 
One cleric said, “People have to go 
to so many meetings that the idea 
of being lectured to again on Sunday 
is repugnant.”’ Art lovers admire Ra- 
phael’s Sistine Madonna (left) and 
works in silver and porcelain (be- 
low) in Zwinger Museum in Dresden. 











Stacy dressed in blue sailor cos- 
tumes, the Tomaner Choir of Leipz 

a popular German institution for 
more than 100 years, sings a liturgy 
in St. Thomas Cathedral. Above, 
chorus girls in Friedrichs Palast, an 
East Berlin night spot, perform in 
tights since socialist morality still bog- 
gles at female skin display. The mini- 
skirt is not officially acceptable, but 
it is popular with young people like 
the East Berlin students at left who 
are celebrating the spring festival of 
Fasching—significantly, before a re- 
production of Berlin’s Brandenburg 
Gate. The slop, the frug, the Watusi 
and other Western dances are just 
beginning to infiltrate East German 
nightclubs, and in time their chorus 
routines may yet resemble those of 
the Lido in Paris. The student “‘ex- 
plosion”—44 institutions of higher 
learning with 220,000 full-time stu- 
dents, up from six and 8,000 in 20 
years—may work other changes as 
ideologically uncommitted youths 
seek motorbikes, Beatle haircuts and 
the right to read Western writers. 


Voices 
and 
yearnings 
of youth 
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I. Crimmitschau, near Weimar, 
TV antennas rising into a haze 
from a huge steel-molding works 
symbolize East German private 
prosperity and economic boom. 
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Still Three Years 


by MICHAEL 
MOK 


0. moonless nights in the Harz 
Mountains, when a wind hums in 
the telephone wires that connect 
the machine-gun towers, men in 
foresters’ green scrape their chairs 
closer to tall stoves and speak 
conspiratorially. 

“They'll be trying to slip over 
tonight, that’s sure.” 

“Everything is right and a good 
man can make it—if he knows 
the hills, and if he is traveling 
alone. Maybe he’ll run into the 
right kind of border guard, the 
sort who'll aim a little high.” 

“God be with them. But you 
make me want to vomit with 
your talk of ‘a good man could 
make it,’ when all along the bor- 
der people are shot like dogs on 
the wire.” 

‘All the same, a good man can 
make it—if he knows how.” 

*That’s right. My son went for 
a two-week hiking trip up there 
last summer. Two weeks passed, 
then three and he wasn’t back. 
Then one night the phone rang. 
‘Papa, I’m in Hannover.’ ” 


Ss. they still try to flee; and 
some even make it. Others 
do not. West German authorities 
say that more than 145 refugees 
have been killed in escape at- 
tempts since the border was sealed 
in 1961. But out of sight of the 
Wall, out of earshot of the fierce 
border dogs, a visitor has to re- 
mind himself that the German 
Democratic Republic, as it is of- 
ficially called, is a police state. 
For a militantly “Socialistic” na- 
tion, East Germany shows a sur- 
prising preoccupation with West- 
ern-style creature comforts, which 
sell—despite staggering prices— 
as fast as they can be manufac- 
tured. Outside Berlin automobiles 
are still scarce; only one family 
in 10 owns its own car. To get on 
the three-year waiting list you 
have to put up 60% to 80% of the 
purchase price, and the Trabant, 
a four-seater with a plastic body, 
costs the equivalent of $4,000. 
There was a time when a deposit 
was not required, but that was 
before sharp individuals started 
selling their priorities. 

I was strolling down East Ber- 
lin’s Karl Marx Allee with an 
acquaintance who happens to be 
a devout Communist when a girl 
passed with an elegantly trimmed 
poodle tricked out in a green 
sweater. “In the West,” I told 


my friend, ‘“‘you’ll sometimes see 
a dog wearing little galoshes.” 

“Despite the labor shortage, we 
are beginning to enjoy the same 
benefits as you capitalists,” my 
friend said. “It’s inevitable that 
we shall soon be afflicted with the 
ridiculous aspects of the affluent 
society.” 

Mention of the labor shortage 
reminded my friend of a story. 
An important party official walk- 
ing in the woods came upon three 
little men. “Who might you be?” 
he asked. “The seven dwarfs,” 
piped up one of the elves. “You 
know, Snow White and all that.” 

“But there are only three of 
you,” the official said. 

‘““What’s the matter?” asked 
the littlest one. “Haven’t you 
heard of the labor shortage?” 

The freedom which permits 
jokes of this sort is more surpris- 
ing to the Western visitor than 
the ultramodern housing develop- 
ments and gleaming schools. In 
East Berlin, near the Friedrich- 
strasse subway station, there is a 
political cabaret called Die Distel 
(The Thistle), whose stinging sat- 
ire is locally famous. One skit in- 
volves an oil-rich sheik who lands 
by mistake on the Socialist side of 
the Wall. He asks for a harem 
and is turned down by a hotel 
manager who lectures him on So- 
cialist morality. The disappoint- 
ed sultan is about to leave when 
his wazir whispers something in 
the manager’s ear. 

Rushing toward the concierge, 
the manager cries, “Telephone 
the Women’s Democratic Fed- 
eration!” 

‘But what about morals?” his 
secretary asks. The manager an- 
swers, “He said he will perhaps 
recognize the German Democrat- 
ic Republic!” 

There is an unfunny interlude 
in every Distel performance, how- 
ever, when one of the players, 
usually a woman, steps to the 
footlights and tearfully implores 
the audience not to forget that 
“American planes are raining fire 
and death on innocent civilians 
in Hanoi and Haiphong.” 

It is impossible to pick up an 
East German newspaper without 
reading diatribes about Vietnam, 
and many schools which Photog- 
rapher Ralph Crane and I visited 
had anti-“U.S. war” posters. 
Kindergartens displayed photo- 
graphs of weeping women leaving 
a burned-out village, a crippled 
Vietnamese child hobbling about 
the ruins of her school and an 
emaciated corpse, allegedly mu- 
tilated by the Americans. The 


to Wait for a Car 


concierge of an immense prefab 
apartment building concluded her 
guided tour by taking us to the 
cellar, where she had what must 
have been 10,000 empty bottles 
stacked up to the ceiling. “I col- 
lected all of them,” she said, “‘to 
raise money for Vietnam.” 

‘Good Lord,” I said. “You 
mean every time I empty a bot- 
tle of vodka I am _ providing 
ammunition for an antiaircraft 
battery?” 

“Vodka, no,’ the woman re- 
plied seriously. “They will give 
you money only for wine bottles.” 

Workers in factories, members 
of professional associations and 
store clerks are pressured to make 
“spontaneous” cash contributions 
for Hanoi, but not everyone is 
prepared to do it. When some 
doctors were asked to give mon- 
ey, they replied that they would 
be delighted to contribute ban- 
dages or drugs but not money; 
that would only prolong the war. 

A factory campaign to buy bi- 
cycles for the Vietcong ran into 
similar trouble. After thinking it 
over, the workers volunteered to 
send back-wheel assemblies to 
Hanoi and the front wheels and 
handlebars to Saigon. “Then,” 
they said, “if these people ever 
start negotiating, they can screw 
the two halves together.” 


D...pite the hate-America-for- 
Vietnam campaign, Crane and | 
were treated with kindness and 
courtesy from one end of the 
G.D.R. to the other. East Ger- 
man propaganda always distin- 
guishes between “America’s de- 
praved, warmongering leaders” 
and “the peace-loving American 
people.”” But I felt we were re- 
ceived warmly not just because 
of that but because the East Ger- 
mans we met were naturally 
friendly—and naturally curious 
about us. 

Passing through a mean little 
town hard by the Polish border, 
we stopped before a police road- 
block where a young cop stared 
in astonishment at our two big 
cars, one jammed with exotically 
dressed people and the other with 
photographic equipment. Stutter- 
ing a bit, he asked for credentials. 
“Ts mine the first American pass- 
port you’ve checked out today?” 
asked Crane. Handing the papers 
back, the young policeman said, 
“It’s the first one I’ve seen in my 
life.”” He waved us on. 

Out in the country, we occa- 
sionally encountered a rash of 
Peking-style propaganda posters. 


I asked a young Communist if 
these signs (“Forward to a Bet- 
ter Life through Socialist Op- 
timism’’) did not irritate him. 
“Who reads them?” was his reply. 

The college-age youths we 
talked to, in German-Soviet 
friendship clubs, at dances and 
over pots of beer, were universally 
resentful of the travel restrictions 
which prevent them from visiting 
Paris and Rome, London and 
Florence. It would be fatuous to 
suggest that they all want to de- 
fect, but even “vaccinated” young 
Communists—those who appear 
to have swallowed propaganda 
without chewing—want to see 
the outside world. 

A circuit-riding cleric suggested 
that life in the G.D.R. is breed- 
ing “a generation of Januses,” 
because young people hear one 
thing at school and something 
entirely different at home. “They 
go to the meetings,” he said. 
“They shout the slogans, clap 
their palms raw, then go home 
and say, ‘Well, that’s all until 
the next time.’ ”’ 

The G.D.R. Communist party 
has about 1.7 million members— 
10% of the country’s population. 
Many men in top jobs—chair- 
men of agricultural cooperatives, 
factory directors and the like 
—are non-Communists in their 
30s. As in other Communist Eu- 
ropean countries, lack of a party 
card is no longer an obstacle to 
promotion provided an individ- 
ual has proved his ability and 
is “acceptable.” 

The private enterprises in East 
Germany are often “integrated” 
into the economy as “‘state part- 
ners.”” An example is the Magde- 
burg fashion designer Heinz Bor- 
mann, who went into business 
with a couple of sewing machines 
salvaged from his father-in-law’s 
bombed-out factory. In 1962, 
when Bormann was seeking to 
expand, a law was passed which 
made private businessmen eligible 
for state loans, with the state en- 
titled to share the profits. “I was 
suspicious at first,” says Bor- 
mann, who is now 48. “I was 
afraid that some bureaucratic 
elephant would try to tell me how 
to run my business. 

“But at last I decided to try, 
first because ‘trust breeds trust,’ 
second—and more important— 
because it seemed reasonable 
that if the state had an interest in 
my business, I’d be more likely to 
get consideration when it came 
time to distribute material in 
short supply.” 


Bormann now maintains three 
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stolen, they’re swiftly replaced—by the world’s largest bank. 
Next time you travel, carry the money only you can spend— 


BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 





Please get 


**the feel’ 
of a Spotmatic 





Try handling a new Asahi Pentax SPOTMATIC with gloves or mitts 
on! Here’s the 35 mm camera that’s compact and lightweight with a built- 
in Through-The-Lens light meter, and you’ll be amazed at the ease of oper- 
ating its functionally located controls! 

The SPOTMATIC is a Single-Lens Reflex camera you can actually 
view, focus, compose and also adjust for exposure — all through the taking 
lens. Behind the lens is an infallible CdS (Cadmium Sulfide) exposure com- 
puting system powered by a button-sized mercury battery. All you do is 
flip the light meter switch on, then align the needle in the pentaprism 
viewfinder. You’re assured wonderful pictures because you get perfect 
exposures on every shot, for the meter reads only what the lens sees. 

Now run your bare hand over the richly grained leather. Feel the satin- 
smooth chrome. Whether you’re an ardent amateur or a seasoned professional, 
the Asahi Pentax SPOTMATIC will live up to everything you’ve ever wanted 
in a fine camera. 

A SPOTMATIC costs more but you get what you pay for: the finest of 
cameras backed by Asahi Optical Company, pace-setter in the world of 
35 mm single-lens reflex photography. 

Get “the feel’ of a SPOTMATIC at your Photo Dealer. Or write for 


a full colour brochure with details Ww ASAHI 
© PENTAX 


Honeywell Pentax in U.S.A. and Mexico 


and pictures—the kind of superb 
photographs you get every time with 
an Asahi Pentax SPOTMATIC. 


ASAHI OPTICAL EUROPE S.A., Freight Bldg., Brussels National Airport, Zaventem, BELGIUM 
Hamburg Office, 2000 Hamburg 50, Koenigstrasse 28, WEST GERMANY 
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Has the ‘miracle’ 
reached its limit? 


EAST GERMANY 


CONTINUED 


homes, two imported cars and a 
motor launch. His fashion house, 
East Germany’s No. 1, is still ex- 
panding and, according to Bor- 
mann, the state has remained an 
absolutely silent partner. 

“Last year,” Bormann says, 
“Chairman Walter Ulbricht gave 
a dinner for us ‘state partners.’ 
Toward the end a guest said, ‘Mr. 
Ulbricht, what I’d like to know is 
what we have to look forward to 
five, 10, even 25 years from now?” 

“He said, ‘I expect you men 
to be making even more money 
—for yourselves, of course, but 
also for the state.’ ” 

Bormann grinned and added: 
“The last thing in the world [ 
would want to do is read Mr. Ul- 
bricht’s mind, but I got the de- 
finitive impression that as long 
as men like myself are aiding the 
economy we are in little danger 
of nationalization.” 


Bhesighont the G.D.R., Crane 
and I thought we were noticing 
a kind of coming of age. The re- 
ception we got at Rostock may 
have been symptomatic. Once 
our credentials had been exam- 
ined, we were taken directly to 
the Baltic port with no mention 
of security, despite intense activ- 
ity along the docks and Russian 
vessels unloading. Occasionally 
we were stymied by bureaucratic 
idiocy (cashing a traveler’s check 
usually required the services of 
three tellers). But no restrictions 
were put on our movements, and 
if our interpreters were supposed 
to keep tabs on Crane and me, 
God help one of them. This chap, 
who shall remain nameless, was 
always finding excuses to leave 
us: he had to see his wife, an old 
flame was in town or the liquor 
store was closing and he was out 
of schnapps. 

Even the most vehement dis- 
senting East Germans we met 
admitted that they enjoyed con- 
siderable freedom of expression. 
*T wouldn’t have dared to talk 
to you this way 10 years ago,” 
said one old-age pensioner. “They 
would have locked me up and 
thrown away the key.” He had 
been sounding off on East Ger- 
man newspapers. 

“You know what I do with 
these newspapers?” the old fel- 
low asked. “I turn immediately 
to the obituaries. I see that 
Schultz the butcher is dead. ‘I 


must remember to send flowers 
to poor Frau Schultz,’ I tell my- 
self, and then I use the paper to 
start the fire. 

“The papers always say the 
same things: the Americans are 
murderers and the West Ger- 
mans are Nazis. I have a daughter 
and three grandchildren in the 
States, in Florida, and a son in 
West Berlin. Do you expect me 
to believe the filth I read?” 

His face reflected his regret 
when he said, “It is a heavy 
thing that I can no longer visit 
my daughter in America. But,” 
he went on, “this government 
lets people over 65 travel freely 
to West Berlin. They figure if we 
run away, the other side will 
have to support us. Do you know 
what we call it when us old ones 
crowd into the train for West 
Berlin? The Zombie Express.” 

One subject on which East 
German thinking cannot be as- 
cribed entirely to official propa- 
ganda is neo-Nazism in West 
Germany. Even East Germans 
unsympathetic with their gov- 
ernment are disquieted by the 
emergence of right-wing elements 
in the Federal Republic—and 
by the failure of the Bonn govern- 
ment to repudiate them categori- 
cally. So East Germans despair 
of a reunified Germany in the 
foreseeable future. 

There are other reasons for 
gloom. Seventy-two percent of 
their trade is with soft-currency 
Socialist nations, and more than 
half of that is with the Soviet 
Union—on Soviet terms. Russia 
pays what it wants to pay for 
G.D.R. products and sets her 
own prices for raw materials like 
oil, which East Germany’s new 
industry must have to survive. 
Despite individual export suc- 
cesses like that of Designer Heinz 
Bormann, it is difficult to see 
where a hard-currency base of 
“breeding capital” is to come 
from. Other Warsaw Pact na- 
tions show interest in doing busi- 
ness with West Germany, and 
Romania, to the dismay of the 
East German government, has 
even established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Bonn. The U.S., of 
course, has no interest in diplo- 
matic or economic relations with 
the G.D.R. And so, despite their 
economic progress, the East Ger- 
mans wonder how much further 
they can go. 

And over everything in the 
G.D.R. looms the shadow of the 
Wall, which every year looks 
more solid and more permanent. 
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A. the Arab nations sought to 
win back with shrill words what 
they had lost on the battlefield, one 
leader emerged with a measure of 
tragic dignity—31l-year-old King 
Hussein of Jordan (right). In the 
face of sure defeat his Arab Le- 
gion had fought with valor and his 
country suffered the heaviest cas- 
ualties of the war—15,000 dead. 
Jordan also lost the Old City of 
Jerusalem and the bulge of land 
west of the Jordan River, an area 
it had controlled since the 1948 
war with Israel. Further compli- 
cating Hussein’s difficulties, ref- 
ugees were streaming from the 
captured areas into the shrunken 
Jordan homeland. 

Until about a month ago Hus- 
sein had steered a moderate course 
in the madcap Middle East and 
was the staunchest Arab friend of 
the U.S. Then, under fierce pres- 
sure from the 653,000 Palestinian 
refugees who make up one-third 
of Jordan’s population, Hussein 
signed a defense alliance with Nas- 
ser, who had so often promised 
him the fate that befell Hussein’s 
cousin Feisal, the Hashemite King 
of Iraq murdered in a Nasser-insti- 
gated coup in 1958. When war 
came Hussein refused to break re- 
lations with the U.S., was the first 
Arab ruler to accept the U.N. 
cease-fire and talked quietly of 
peace. When he appeared in public 
for the first time after his defeat, 
the cheering crowds hoisted him— 
car and all—onto their shoulders. 


In Jordan, a Defeated King 
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Smoke billows from King Abdullah 
Bridge across the Jordan River, which 
Israelis dynamited to cut the highway 
linking Jerusalem and eastern Jordan. 
Many of these bridges were blown 
before the cease-fire to keep Jorda- 
nian reinforcements from the front. 


Hussein gets a light from his uncle 
and bodyguard, Sherif Nasser (no 
kin to Egypt’s Nasser). Portrait on 
wall at left is Hussein’s grandfather, 
King Abdullah, who was assassinated 
in 1951. Below, Hussein studies map 
with his brother, Prince Mohammed. 
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Hussein Keeps His Dignity 
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| 
Speaking in a low, monotonous a 
voice, Premier Kosygin told an emer- 
gency session of the United Nations | 


that Israel should be condemned. 
During Abba Eban’s reply he left. 


In the wake of the war, as Arab 
soldiers and refugees made their 
way from the scenes of defeat, the 
Soviet Union came to the U.N. to 
recapture the face it had lost in the 
Mideast. Premier Aleksei Kosygin 
arrived at the head of a 66-man del- 
egation in an argumentative mood 
and soon found a taker in Israel’s 
Abba Eban. Kosygin let fly at Is- 
rael and its ‘‘imperialist” backers 
(i.e., Britain and the U.S.) in an 
uncompromising speech to the 
General Assembly (excerpted be- 
low). He sought Assembly approv- 
al for a resolution that would con- 
demn Israel as sole aggressor in the 
Mideast conflict. Kosygin wanted 


Premier Kosygin 


The Soviet Union does not recog- 
nize the territorial seizures of Israel 
and ‘‘willundertake all measures with- 
in its power” both inside and out- 
side the U.N. to eliminate ‘“‘the conse- 
quences of aggression.” The Israelis 
are guilty of ‘unprecedented perfidy” 
for ‘‘unleashing the war’’ only hours 
after their government was ‘‘spread- 
ing profuse assurances of its peaceful 
intentions.”” Once war began, Israel 
arrogantly ignored the demands of 
the Security Council for an imme- 
diate cease-fire and continued to bomb 
“‘neaceful Arab towns.” 

Israeli ‘‘atrocities and violence” 
bring to mind ‘“‘the heinous crimes 
perpetrated by the fascists during 
World War II.” Israeli troops are 
burning villages, destroying hospitals 
and killing prisoners of war—‘‘even 
women and children.”” The General 
Assembly must condemn Israel’s ‘‘ag- 
gressive actions”’ and force her to with- 
draw from all conquered territory, re- 
turn captured matériel and ‘‘restitute 
in full’ damages suffered by the Arabs. 








|| 
Rebotiine Kosygin, Israeli Foreign 
Minister Abba Eban eloquently ac- 
7 cused Russia of aiding Arabs. Then he 


called for United Nations help to pro- 
duce a permanent Middle East peace. 


—as U.S. Ambassador Goldberg 
put it—to ‘‘run the film back- 
wards” by forcing Israel to pull 
back at once to prewar borders, 
and even pay reparations to the 
Arabs. Foreign Minister Eban de- 
livered a spirited defense (below) 
that went past rebuttal to blame 
Russia with helping set off the war. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Pres- 
ident Johnson offered a moderate 
U.S. plan that would guarantee 
Israel’s security and alleviate the 
now even more serious Arab refu- 
gee problem. He gotachance to dis- 
cuss itwith Kosyginwhen—after days 
of negotiation-the two men agreed 
to get together in Glassboro, N. J. 


Foreign Minister Eban 


Israer’s choice was clear—‘‘to live 
or perish, to defend the national exis- 
tence or to forfeit it for all time.” 
The war actually began with Nasser’s 
“‘blatant decision”’ to close the Strait 
of Tiran. ‘‘There is no difference... 
between murdering a man by slow 
strangulation or killing him by a shot 
in the head.” 

Russia comes to the U.N. ‘‘not as 
a judge or as a prosecutor, but rather 
as a legitimate object of international 
criticism.” It is guilty of inflaming 
passions in a Middle East ‘‘already 
too hot with tension,” by feeding the 
arms race and spreading false propa- 
ganda. The U.S.S.R. makes the ‘‘ob- 
scene comparison” of Israeli troops 
with German Nazis. But ‘‘our nation 
never compromised with Hitler ... 
as did the U.S.S.R. in 1939.” 

An Israeli pullback is ‘‘totally un- 
acceptable” until after ‘‘durable and 
just solutions” are negotiated. The 
Arab states ‘‘have come face to face 
with us in conflict; let them now 
come face to face with us in peace.”’ 


Kosygin’s daughter Lyudmila attended debate 





Russian Gifts Gone to Waste 








Rate to Abba Eban’s U.N. 
speech, Soviet military hardware 
worth an estimated $2 billion was 
abandoned in Sinai. Much of it 
now is just burned-out debris, 
but enough to equip a small army 
was captured undamaged by the 
Israelis, including the most ad- 
vanced MiG-21 fighters and late- 
model T-55 tanks. The most amaz- 
ing booty of all, left behind by 
Egyptian troops in the Sinai des- 
ert, was an entire missile site (/eft 
and below) meant to guard the 
Suez Canal’s southern entrance. 
The deserted base had radar guid- 
ance equipment and intact SA-2 
Soviet surface-to-air missiles— 
identical to those used against 
U.S. aircraft in North Vietnam 
—tready for launching in protected 
revetments. The U.S.S.R. has al- 
ready started to rebuild Arab mil- 
itary strength. Some 100 MiG 
fighters have been sent in crates to 
Egypt, and when President Niko- 
lai Podgorny went to Cairo to 
confer with Nasser last week, he 
took along the Soviet chief of staff. 
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Arab Stragglers 
on the Sinai Sands 


0. wheels, nothing moves that 
is not Israeli in the vast Sinai 
desert. The virtual demolition by 
Israel’s French-made jets of sever- 
al thousand Egyptian army tanks, 
half-tracks and trucks stranded the 
defeated Arabs on foot. Parched, 
sun-scarred stragglers who once 
were soldiers limped across 150 
miles of dunes toward the waters 
of the Suez Canal. Many had feet 
bandaged in rags to protect them 
from the fiery sands. At El Qan- 





tara, on the canal’s eastern shore 
(above), prisoners awaited the fer- 
ries to carry them across to the 
Egyptian-occupied bank. Israeli 
troops provided ambulances and 
medical aid, and the Internation- 
al Red Cross chartered planes to 
fly nearly 100 of the most seriously 
wounded to Cairo. With thousands 
of Egyptian troops already repa- 
triated, Israel offered to exchange 
4,500 more for the nine Israeli 
soldiers. said to be held in Egypt. 
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Aca refugees, holding infants and bundles, 
inched their way across the Jordan River on 
blown-up Allenby Bridge at Jericho to reach 
Jordanian-held territory on the east bank. 








THEATER 


Leslie, 


a Cool Bombshell 


Shaking her tail feathers or doing a svelte leap, Leslie Uggams is 
the cutest contradiction on Broadway. In her first stage hit, Halle- 
lujah, Baby, she conquers a long, grueling role, explodes brilliantly 
time after time like a string of firecrackers, and still keeps cool and 
calm. Written by Arthur Laurents (West Side Story), the show is a 
60-year cavalcade of Negro race relations, with Leslie rising from 
housemaid to nightclub star, without aging a day. With bracing 
songs by Jule Styne, Betty Comden and Adolph Green, Hallelujah, 
Baby is sleek entertainment, but less spectacular than Leslie’s own 
rise from Quiz Kid to the Broadway bombshell she has now become. 


Lialie (far left) leads a flock of 
“Congo cuties” in a Harlem hoofing 
number, evoking the Cotton Club 








revues of the 1920s. As decades roll by I, a detonating rock ’n’ roll ballet togs. By now Leslie has her fame 
d to} to) d 


in the play, Leslie goes on to 1940 of the 1960s, Leslie in her miniskirt and wealth, and she looks ahead to 
Army shows, 1950 swank floor shows. joins a bunch of jumping jills in mod winning better days for her people. 
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ESLIE continued 





I, her dressing room Leslie rushes into her 


street clothes, not taking time to remove 
fer t Eg S OW makeup. Briskly but warmly, she greets 


well-wishers who crowd in. Now she is not 
Leslie Uggams but Mrs. Grahame Pratt, 
waiting for her husband to take her home. 


she is Mrs. Prat 





by TOM PRIDEAUX 


S siaduy they may invent a 
computer capable of explaining 
the girl. First, it’ll be fed the root 
facts about her family, the social 
forces around her, the stiff dis- 
ciplines of her early career. Then, 
of course, she will have to sing 
into the machine, so it can ana- 
lyze the cool-hot magic of her 
voice, and shake her feathers be- 
fore its photoelectric eye. Final- 
ly, out of its electronic gizzard 
the computer will grind its re- 
port, “Leslie Uggams is the way 
she is because .. .” 

But meanwhile, until such a 
contraption is built, it befalls an 
old-fashioned tangle of human 
circuitry like myself to see, hear 
and ponder the phenomenon of 
Leslie. I am glad. Why should a 
machine have all the fun? 

From Leslie’s mother, Juanita, 
who is still pretty enough to be 
her understudy, [ learned about 
her family. Around 1930 Juanita 
used to be a dancer in New York’s 
famous Cotton Club shows where 
whites and Negroes toddled to- 
gether to I’m Just Wild About 
Harry and Stormy Weather. Les- 
lie’s father sang in the Hall-John- 
son Choir and between hymns 
worked for the post office. In 
1949, when she was 6, Leslie tried 
out for TV. She got the job—with 
Ethel Waters in Beulah—and did 
well enough to get more jobs. 

By my nonelectronic compu- 
tations this was crucial to her fu- 
ture. It conditioned her later atti- 
tude toward success and explains 
something that Betty Comden, 
one of the authors of Hallelujah, 
Baby! said a few days ago. “Les- 
lie has a real feminine quality, a 
reserve. She never comes into a 
room yelling ‘Honey baby’ all 
over the place. Her nerves were 
never exposed to the frantic need 
of making good. She has the in- 
telligence to trust other people.” 


Meercifulty, Leslie escaped the 
frantic need of making good be- 
cause in Beulah days she was al- 
ready successful. Nobody spoiled 
her. They just took her for grant- 
ed, and she’s been calm and cool 
about her work ever since. 

Leslie soaked up so much music 
from her family that she hippity- 
hopped from being a kiddie singer 
to winning $25,000 on the Name 
that Tune quiz show. “But so 
what?” thought Leslie. She really 
wanted to grow up to be a nurse 
or detective, a bigtime do-good- 
er. “I was always willing to feed 


No Frantic Need for 
Making Good 


the neighborhood children,” she 
says, “or roll carriages.” Later 
she hoped to go to college and 
major in psychology. But when 
she was 17, she joined Sing Along 
with Mitch, won a national pop- 
ularity poll and decided to stay 
put in show business. 

By the time she was winding 
up her four-year stint with Mitch 
—at $3,500 per show—Leslie at 
21 had piled up more experience 
than any girl singer of her age in 
the U.S. She had hit the borscht 
circuit and the chic clubs, cut 
three record albums, guest-starred 
all over New York. And still no 
tantrums, no bitchiness—still the 
same at-ease-with-success Leslie. 

More than most young singers, 
Leslie is boss of her own voice. At 
her command it belts, pleads, 





&. 


whispers, rings out clear as a fire 
alarm. She packs meaning into 
her words and respects the al- 
phabet. She holds her vowels lov- 
ingly, makes her Ss excitingly 
sibilant and exhales a breathy 
sexiness into her Hs. In her recent 
recording of Inka Dinka Doo, her 
voice croons like a tenor sax, and 
in one of her show’s best songs, 
Talking to Yourself, her O-sounds 
(“Go for broke’) seem to open 
with a steady glow and then 
crackle into flame. 

In 1963, Leslie accepted a 
nightclub engagement in Sydney, 
Australia. There she was eyed 
from the audience by a handsome 
young Australian named Gra- 
hame Pratt. He rushed backstage 
to introduce himself, then asked 
Leslie to meet his parents. They 





Leslie at 8 (eft) sang a swingy spiritual at 
Baltimore’s first Negro TV station. Below, 
upon graduating from school, where she 
was president of student body, Leslie was 
greeted by prominent trustees: opera star 
Risé Stevens and president of Columbia 
Records, Goddard Lieberson. At top, she 
danced with Mitch Miller at her wedding. 





in turn invited her and Juanita— 


Leslie’s constant traveling com- 
panion—to their home. 

The romance developed rapid- 
ly. And when Leslie returned to 
Australia a year later on another 
tour, Grahame proposed. Facing 
an interracial marriage, Leslie 
says she considered briefly the 
problems of their children, their 
future, and resolved them sim- 
ply by saying, “I love him and I 
want to be Mrs. Pratt.” Gra- 
hame, after more extensive soul- 
searching, said he had overcome 
his disapproval of mixed mar- 
riages by realizing that all along, 
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LESLIE continuep 


“[T hadn’t wanted to compete 
with a colored man for a white 
woman—which is probably the 
most gutless feeling any human 
can have.” 

One of the classic problems of 
any marriage, of course, is the 
mother-in-law problem. But in 
the case of the Pratt-Uggams al- 
liance it took on a special config- 
uration that must stand unique 
in the whole abusive history of 
mothers-in-law. 

Eight months before the wed- 
ding, Grahame’s father died, 
leaving his wife, Marguerite, a 
dainty and rather proper Anglo- 
Saxon, almost alone in the world. 
Her two daughters were already 
married. Her only son was not 
only going to New York to wed 
Leslie, but also planned to settle 
there. So Juanita Uggams decid- 
ed that the widow needed to be 
“perked up,” as she said, and in- 
vited Marguerite to visit her in 
New York. 

The two mothers-in-law-to-be 
had a spree that went on for three 
months. Juanita led Marguerite 
to all the shows and movies and 
on shopping binges to buy glad 
rags for the wedding. Margue- 
rite Pratt admitted to a yen for 
diamonds. So Juanita took her 
on frequent visits to Tiffany’s, 
where the clerks came to know 
the two ladies so well that they 
jovially trotted out their shiniest 
stones for Marguerite to try on. 

After the wedding at a Fifth 
Avenue church—Leslie and Gra- 
hame are both Presbyterians— 
the reception took place at The 
Waldorf-Astoria and was attend- 
ed mostly by Leslie’s show busi- 
ness friends. Aside from that, the 
high points of Marguerite’s trip 
were a mink hat Juanita gave her 
for Christmas, and her first taste 
of pancakes which Juanita cooked 
for her. Along with these some- 
what sybaritic tastes, the moth- 
ers-in-law also shared a passion 
for house plants. When Margue- 
rite returned to Australia, she 
sent Juanita a set of garden tools. 


Rivas as soon as they decided 
to marry, Leslie and Grahame 
talked about having children, 
and in their new apartment they 
have a room set aside for a nurs- 
ery. Grahame, who works now in 
a top New York brokerage, says, 
“I’m going to make damned sure 
they have the right education. I 
want our boys to go to my school, 
Scots College in Sydney.” Leslie 
wants the girls to stay in the U.S. 
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Outwardly, Leslie’s marriage 
and career seem too good to be 
true—just as most of her life has 
been. She grew up in the one pro- 
fession in America, show business, 
where Negroes are most appreci- 
ated. She was educated at the 
Professional Children’s School, 
a successfully integrated private 
school, and could work, play and 
date easily with white children. 
Leslie was an exceptional girl in 


an exceptional situation, but her 
story contains enough general 
truths to merit the sociologists’ 
attention. She has shown what a 
talented and intelligent Negro 
can do if given a fair chance. 
And yet, it isn’t all roses ahead. 
It’s hard for Negro stars to get 
work on Broadway or in movies 
—there just aren’t enough dra- 
matic roles for them. So about 
the only way they ‘can perform 


steadily is to tour the big night- 
clubs—which disrupts home life. 

Here Leslie faces a problem 
which I don’t think any comput- 
er, or I, can solve. But if it wor- 
ries her, she never shows it. Her 
husband, in fact, has been nag- 
ging her lately to uncork her emo- 
tions and let them rip, until the 
other day she blew up and called 
him a fink. It made them both 


very happy. 


Fond in-laws of an in-love couple 





é 





At the wedding reception in 
The Waldorf-Astoria, the bride- 
groom’s mother, Marguerite 
Pratt, sat between Leslie’s moth- 
er, Juanita Smith (right), and 
Juanita’s mother, a former teach- 
er. Below, in their Manhattan 
apartment, Leslie and Grahame 
fondle Australian silky Tidge on 
Spanish supersize bed. Thor, a 
spotted Great Dane, takes his 
doleful ease on a sheepskin rug. 






BOTTLED IN U.S.A 
WEEE AE, GevERMMENT eTSULATIONS 


OLD 





Via Veneto, Rome. 


Stimmt es, was man tiber 


die [taliener sagt? 


. . dass die Italiener warmherzige, 
freundliche, charmante und abenteu- 
erlich veranlagte Menschen sind? Ja 
. . . stimmt genau ! ! ! Sie haben 
Amerika entdeckt. Und jetzt entdeck- 
en sie auch amerikanischen Whiskey 
... genau gesagt: Bourbon .. . noch 
genauer gesagt: Old Grand-Dad Bour- 
bon. Auf den Yachten vor Capri und 
an der Via Veneto konnten wir fest- 
stellen: bei italienischen Gastgebern 
erfreut sich Old Grand-Dad zuneh- 


mender Beliebtheit. Kein Wunder ! ! ! 
Bourbon ist ein besonders ausge- 
pragter Whiskey, ohne “rauchigen’’ 
Geschmack, und mit einem trockenen, 
vorztiglichen Aroma. Und Old Grand- 
Dad ist ‘das Oberhaupt der Bourbon- 
Familie’. Bei der nachsten Gelegenheit 
. .. geniessen Sie ’mal Old Grand-Dad 

. im Cocktail oder Highball*.—Sie 
miissen kein Italiener sein, um diesen 
beriihmten ‘‘Amerikaner”’ schatzen-zu 
k6nnen. 


*Old Grand-Dad Sour: % Teeléffel Zucker, Saft einer Zitrone, 2 cl. Old Grand-Dad 
Bourbon. Mit Eis schitteln, und Kirsche hinzugeben. Old Grand-Dad “‘on the rocks’’: 
2 cl. Old Grand-Dad in ein kurzes Glas iber Eis giessen. Mit Sodawasser oder Wasser 


Glas affiillen. 


OLD GRAND-DAD BOURBON 


...der Amerikanische Whiskey mit der “ausgepragten” Note! 
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code si! 


the barman 


Said sotto voce. 
Easy enough to solve 


for a William Lawson’s 


sleuth like yourself. Keeps 
it hidden from the mob though. 


Very necessary. William Lawson’s 
is rare stuff. A large one sir, while it’s here? 


PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 


WILLIAM 
LAWSON'S 


Siare 


WILLIAM LAWSON (WHISKY) LTD. 
(PROPRIETORS) 


COATBRIDGE—DUNDEE 
SCOTLAND 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 


DISTILLED IN SCOTLAND 


AND BOTTLED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
UNDER BRITISH GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 





V2 


iS William Lawson’s Whisky, 
blended from the finest malts of 
Scotland’s Highland Distilleries 





USA : Major Liquor, 669 South Third Avenue, Mount Vernon, N.Y. . U.K. : Emandar Ltd, Martini House, Gt West Rd., Brentford, Middx . France : 19, Avenue Michelet. 93. St-Ouen . Belgium : 
108, Rue van den Boogaerde, Brussels 2 . Spain : Rambla de Cataluna |, Barcelona . Portugal : Avenida Infante D. Henrique, Lote 312, Lisbon . Holland : Verrijn Stuartlaan 32, Rijswijk (Z-H) 
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The three 


leading international 
English-language 
newspapers on 


the Continent 
are now the... 


28 Dead, 50 Missing, 100 Hurt ‘ieee Nasser Says He'll Cut OF 
ne .s y Darit Sham ylonr be 

Jn Fire at Giant Brussels Store * "= Isracl’s Outlet to Red Sea 

Hint Aras 






faract in Appt ‘6th Ploet on Muce 








One newspaper with the strength of three ! The Exchange transactions —plus a tremendous variety 
International Herald Tribune now combines the of special and general - interest features. 
full editorial resources of the New York Times with Distributed in 72 countries, the Trib now has 
those of the Washington Post and its own wide- the largest circulation of any English-language 
spread facilities in Europe. daily published on the Continent. Past or present. 
Result : the most comprehensive global coverage It is one of the great newspapers of the world. 
ever—of international affairs, world business and Its readers ? Top men in every field of business 


finance, U.S. news, New York and American Stock and industrial endeavor. Reach them in the Trib ! 
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Listen. 


This is roaring good Bourbon flavor with 
the gentle touch. 


Jim Beam. 
It was planned that way. Six generations 


and 172 years ago—when the Beam 
formula was created. 


The taste is distinctive. 
The years are mellowing. 
The Bourbon is Jim Beam. 


World’s finest Bourbon—since 1795. 


2, 
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86 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO., CLERMONT, BEAM, KENTUCKY 
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Who is he? 


He’s a man of very definite preferences. 
He prefers his interests exciting... 

his companions beautiful... 

and his filter cigarettes Kent. 


The Filter Cigarette From America... preferred around the world. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


TIA announces the lowest charter fares with the world’s 


newest commercial jetliner, the Douglas Super DC-8. 


LONDON: MAY-1060 


| 


TRANS INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


co 


of fact, in the last two years we have flown over 85,000 passengers. 


We also cover the Pacific and the rest of the world. * 19 years 


Imagine London — New York return for only $140.* Trans Inter- 


PARIS: 553-47-79 
BRUSSELS: 17-63-70 
FRANKFURT: 725-820 


A U.S. Certificated Supplemental Air Carrier 


national Airlines is the first and only charter airline with the new 


larger jets scheduled for service early in 1967; first with the new 


charter experience * Perfect safety record * Superb in-flight service, 
special menus, beverages. Let’s get your group and our group 


together and go places. Ask your travel agent about TIA Traveland. 


low fares made possible by this more economical aircraft. Pioneer 
Atlantic carrier. TIA has been flying the Atlantic since 1956. Matter 


*Fare estimate based on full charter load back-to-back round trip. 


Got 


a stereo 
question 





You're looking at a Sansui tuner-amplifier, the heart of any home 
stereo system. 


In design, performance and craftsmanship, it answers stereo 
questions completely, as only Sansui—Japan’s oldest and most 
respected maker of audio equipment—can answer them. 

It is one of more than a dozen quality receivers Sansui builds for 
every stereo question. 


Solid-States. Tube types. Single or multiple band tuners and 
tuner-amplifiers. Control amplifiers. Models of all power outputs. 
Plus stereo speaker systems and stereo headphone sets. 


What this model shares in common with every model in the 
Sansui line are higher performance, lower distortion, better 
components and engineering features. 


For a sound answer to your stereo questions, make it a point 
to hear what a Sansui has to say. At your dealer. 


e 
® 


Distributor in England: TECHNICAL CERAMICS LTD., New Lane, Havant, Hampshire, England Tel: 
Havant 6344 / Military Distributor in Europe: EUROTEX, 15 Rue Glesener, Luxembourg Tel: 470777 / 
SANSUI ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED: 14-1, 2-chome, Izumi, Suginami-ku, Tokyo, Japan Tel: 328-0111 





TRADEMARK 


® Kodak 





I want to remember this moment... 


(Cd with a Konak Instamatic® Movie Camera. As you are. Every charming movement. 
Every fleeting expression. Only movies capture the beautiful moments in life and let you 
enjoy them just as they happen, giving pleasure time after time. Saving your precious 
memories is so easy with a Kopaxk Instamatic Movie Camera. 








‘ i if ‘ . 
A whole new system for more lifelike movies: KODAK INSTAMATIC Movie Cameras eae 
load instantly, automatically. New super 8 format of KODACHROME II Film : 
gives you movies that are 50% larger on the film...sharper, brighter on the Kodak 
screen. So new, you'll need a KoDAK INSTAMATIC Movie Projector to show them. ess 
Available at Kodak dealer’s where you see this sign 
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du MAURIER 
SUPERKINGS 


this much longer than king size 
to smoke that much smoother 


ae mal 
Stand above the crowd. Change to new du Maurier SuperKings. Luxuriously Exported to more than 60 
longer than ordinary kingsize, with an extra measure of select tobaccos and countries around the worid 
a superior filter, to smoke smoother all through their length. © 1967 Peter Jackson (Overseas) Ltd, London, England 





du MAURIER 
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A printed filmy chiffon dress 
by Dior-New York ($495) 
is worn with an enveloping 
stole that is adrift in match- 
ing ostrich feathers. This out- 
fit and others shown on these 
pages mark a new summer 
trend to lavishness in clothes 
designed for late-day wear. 


Fashion 





Luscious Plumage for 


a Showy Summer 


Photographed by GORDON PARKS 
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Hivening coat by Norman 
Norell ($3,150) is made of 
massed petals of anemones. 
Each flower is handmade of 
silk and it takes 1,200 of them 
for this one design. Norell 
shows it over a silk dress 
worn with his classic pumps. 


An extraordinary use of 
flowers is in this waist-length 
fur jacket designed by Eme- 
ric Partos for Bergdorf Good- 
man ($2,750). The flowers 
are mink cut out in petal sec- 
tions and assembled on the 
green-dyed mink background. 


A pink chiffon short eve- 
ning dress by John Moore 
($465) with a swath of ruf- 
fles on the hem is wrapped 
in a boa of ostrich feathers. 
Once a popular accompani- 
ment to dress-up dressing, 
boas are having a revival. 
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Designers who cater to the rich have finally figured out ~—_in hot weather when their fluff is not hidden under heavy 
a way to make summer as expensive as winter. The answer __ wraps. Flowers, of course, are a traditional summer 
is feathers and flowers—the more lavish and luxurious _ motif, but usually in prints, not in the stylish garden that 
the better. There was a time when feathers were considered comes from the use of masses of silk petals or dyed and 
appropriate only for the panoply of winter opera premieres _cut-up mink. All of this kind of luxury comes high—not 
and grand galas. But as summer enthusiasts point out, _just in the cost of acquisition, but also at the cleaner’s, 
feathers make as much sense, to say nothing of show, _ who has to double as a gardener and a gamekeeper. 


A season for flower and feather to flock together 





Katravaganza of 


romantic ruffles 


Tact of silk organza are 
ruched into a mass of feath- 
ery petals to make the capelet 
and deep border of the skirt 
on a dress by George Halley 
($695). Earrings are by K J L. 





You could be enjoying 





every issue and saving money, too. 


with LIFE’s compliments, a hard-bound copy of Eastern 
Europe—a colorful, 176-page book from the highly ac- 
claimed LIFE World Library series. 

Whichever term you select, you will not only save money 
—you will also get the convenience of home delivery and 


If you feel that LIFE’s words and photographs are taking you 
on a memorable journey to the four corners of the earth— 
and if you look forward to many more—why not come aboard 
as a subscriber? LIFE is currently offering two very special 
types of terms: One, for new subscribers only, is an intro- 


ductory trial subscription of 26 fortnightly issues at a price 
that is exactly half the cost of the same number of issues 
purchased singly. 

The other term is for anyone who is convinced that LIFE 
is' their kind of window on the world. It is for five years at 
a price considerably below the cost of the single issues 
involved, whether you bought them separately, or in regular 
one year subscriptions. Five year subscribers will receive, 


assurance that you won’t miss any of the exciting, unique 
coverage the editors have planned for the months ahead. 
Five year subscribers will, of course, be protected from 
price increases for the duration of their term. 

Come aboard now. You'll enjoy LIFE. Every issue of it. 
Simply fill out the coupon below and send it directly to LIFE 
Atlantic at the address indicated for your country in the 
listing at the left. 


PRICES AND REMITTING ADDRESSES 


AUSTRIA ISRAEL 
(26 issues, S 104; 5 yrs, $ 520) c/o Creditanstalt (26 issues, IL 13.00; 5 yrs, IL 58.50) c/o The Mercantile 
Bankverein, Auslandsabteilung, Wien |/1, Postfach 72, Bank of Israel, Ltd., P.O. Box 512, Tel-Aviv 
Postschekkonto Nr. 20.772 ITALY 

BELGIUM & LUXEMBOURG A (26 issues, Lit 2,600; 5 yrs, Lit 12,500) c/o Banca 
(26 issues, Fr. 195; 5 yrs, Fr. 1000) c/o Kredietbank S.A., Commerciale Italiana, Via del Corso 226, Roma 
Grand Place 18, Bruxelles, Compte Cheques Postaux 167.96 

NETHERLANDS 

BRITISH ISLES & BRITISH TERR. (26 issues, f 14.30; 5 yrs, f 70.00) LIFE International, 
(26 issues, 26/-; 5 yrs, 150/-) LIFE International, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 18, Postgiro 669900 
TIME & LIFE Building, New Bond Street, London W1, England NORWAY 

CYPRUS (26 issues, Kr 26; 5 yrs, Kr 150) ei Dennorske 
(26 issues, C£ 1.560; 5 yrs, Ce 7.500) c/o The Chartered Creditbank, P.O. Box 769/71, Oslo 1 
Bank, Soe PORTUGAL & TERR. 

DENMARK (26 issues, Esc 130; 5 yrs, Esc 575) c/o Banco Espirito 
(26 issues, Kr 30; 5 yrs, Kr 152) c/o Kgbenhavns Santo e Commercial de Lisboa, P.O. Box 2105, Lisbon 


I’ve decided to enjoy LIFE for... 
L] 26 ISSUES at half the single copy cost 
L] 5 YEARS with a free copy of Eastern Europe 


Please send me LIFE Atlantic every fortnight for the term | 
have checked above. l’ve enclosed which is 
the price for my country outlined at the left. 


(Please print) 


Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, SPAIN 
Kgbenhavn K ; 
(26 issues, Ptas 260; 5 yrs, Ptas 1200) c/o Banco de 
FINLAND Santander, Alcalé 37, Madrid 
(26 issues, Fmk 13.00; 5 yrs, Fmk 64.00) c/o Helsingin SWEDEN Te 
Osakepankki, P.O. Box 110, Helsinki 300, Helsingfors (26 issues, Kr 22.75; 5 yrs, Kr 104. 00) c/o Stockholms irs ast 
FRANCE Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16, Postal Check Account 
(26 issues, 19.50 FF; 5 yrs, 97.50 FF) LIFE International, No. 52240 Address 
Boite Postale 278- 08, Paris 8e SWITZERLAND 
GERMANY (26 issues, Fr 16.90; 5 yrs, Fr 87.00) State or 
(26 issues, DM 13.00; 5 yrs, DM 65.00) c/o Deutsche c/o First National City Bank, P.O. Box 486, 3 Geneva 1211, City Province 
Effecten- und Wechselbank, 6 Frankfurt a.M. 1, Postal Check Account 12-1256 
Postfach 3649, Postscheckkonto Ffm 142144 TURKEY 
GREECE (26 issues, TL 36.40; 5 yrs, TL 210.00) c/o Holantse 
Bank-Uni N.V., P.K. 34-Karakdy, Istanbul Country Postcode 


(26 issues, Dr 130; 5 yrs, Dr 600) c/o National Bank 
of Greece, S.A., 38 Stadiou Street, Athens 132 ELSEWHERE IN EUROPE 

IRELAND (26 issues, US$4.00; 5 yrs, US$26.00), 
(26 issues, 26/-; 5 yrs, 140/-) c/o The Munster & Leinster LIFE International, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, 
Bank, Ltd., Foreign Exchange Dept., Dame Street, Dublin 2 Amsterdam 18, Netherlands. 


CLIP AND POST THIS COUPON, WITH YOUR REMITTANCE, TODAY. 


Or, if you prefer, you may hand it to your news agent. 0 
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MODERN LIVING 


Solid comfort—with no 
visible means of Support 


Eye-fooling 
Furniture 


The see-through, almost ectoplasmic chair 
above exemplifies a trend in optical-illusion 
furniture and gives the sitter the sensation 
of curling up on a puff of cloud. Consisting 
of sausage-shaped inflatable cushions in clear 
plastic supported by an all-but-invisible 
frame of Lucite, it sells for $85 and can be 
used indoors or on the patio. The chair is the 
creation of a 28-year-old New York sculptor 
named Phil Orenstein, whose Mass Art man- 
ufacturing firm also turns out some less expen- 
sive colored versions with aluminum frames. 
Should the chair spring a leak due to a cigaret 
spark, you can get a new cushion for $5 and 
use your vacuum cleaner to billow it up with 
that cheapest of all upholstery stuffing, air. 
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O. a clear day in this chair 
you can see and be seen forever 
—obviously just the thing for 
the newspaper reader with his 
own view of the news. Made of a 
single piece of clear Plexiglas, it 
is designed by a 30-year-old New 
York artist named Neal Small. 
The chair sells for $275, and the 
matching stool-table is priced at 
$60. Small’s theory in making 
the pieces nearly invisible is that 
they will blend into any color 
scheme and never overpower a 
room or people. “Furniture,” he 
says, “doesn’t have to be dark 
and gloomy, like a whale that 
fell asleep in your living room.” 








WELCOMING HOMES 


Welcomes are warm and frequent where LIFE International readers 
live. 81% of LIFE’s 625,000 families entertain friends and business 
associates in their homes. With fine foods, fine beverages and stimu- 
lating conversation those who entertain host an average of four 
people each week. 
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FURNITURE conrtinuep 


Pieces with built-in 
riddles and gags 


Don’t dismiss the aplomb of the 
moving man below as mere pro- 
fessionalism. As the items seen on 
the preceding pages show, there 
is a new whimsical and light- 
hearted approach to furniture de- 
sign, and the fellow is simply 
pleased to take it all in stride. 
This skate-footed table belowis 
one of a variety of utilitarian jests 
being turned out by Fluxus, a 
loosely knit group of young New 
York artists whose hope is to tap 
the market of the great American 
sense of humor—at prices that 
don’t take away all the fun. They 
want to break away from tradi- 
tional furniture—and stereotyped 
modern—to make objects which 
not only are useful and decorative 
but also contain their own built- 


in sight gags. The most expen- 
sive item—at $300—is a vertigo- 
inspiring rug with a downward 
view of an elevator shaft. Most 
of the pieces consist of ordinary 
inexpensive furniture parts in- 
geniously decorated to create a 
surrealistic effect when people 
use them. For example, there is 
a bridge-table top laminated with 
a photograph of bare female 
legs. The joke is complete when 
a man in a gray flannel suit sits 
down, his own feet invisible under 
the table and his torso next to the 
female legs. Some pieces pose rid- 
dles: an end table is covered with 
clock faces, each telling a differ- 
ent time. To find out what time 
it really is, you have to spot the 
one working clock among them. 


This freewheeling table is especially handy for a 
fast getaway. To lock the skate wheels in place, 
all you do is give the striped legs a quarter-turn. 





Tricks 


But the care of the hair by WELLA does. If you do not know this your 
hairdresser does. He knows about WELLA and understands your 
hair. If you suffer from persistent dandruff he will treat your scalp 
with WELLAMED, the intensive cure for dandruff. Buy WELLAMED 
at your hairdresser’s and take it home for regular treatment. 





the intensive 
cure for dandruff 









don't cure dandruff 


lm Fell aslo isles, Pay attention to 


this trade-mark. 


WE LLA It means: Here 
you get expert 

muy §=2cdvice on the 

| formen | care of your hair. 


WELLA for men 














cares for the hair 
and makes the style last. 





cares for the scalp 
and prevents dandruff 


revitalises the scalp and 
gives the style a firm effect 


nourishes the hair and 
keeps the scalp healthy 


Your family will also like 
this preparation 
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James Burrough’s stroke of genius 


How one man’s fine palate made Beefeater today’s top London export gin... 
sipped, savoured and cherished from Tenerife to Tahiti 


Like all the best ideas in the world, the recipe for 
Beefeater was the creation of one man. James 
Burrough. 


In the blaze of his inspiration one autumn 
over a hundred years ago, he committed his 
remarkable new recipe for gin to the pages of a 
small leather-bound book—a book we mention 
with quiet veneration for Beefeater is still made 
the same way today. 


James Burrough’s recipe demanded and still 
demands ingredients of the noblest and the rarest 
kind. Ripe junipers from the high Italian slopes. 
Plump oranges from the valleys of Seville. Angelica 
from Belgium. And finest Coriander from the 
English county of Essex. All these are subtly 
blended with a host of delicate herbs and spices 
gathered in the remotest corners of the world. 
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But a gin does not achieve greatness with 
ingredients alone. First there’s the crystal-clear 
spring water that James Burrough stipulated so 
strictly for his new gin. Then the pure London 
spirit, clear and clean so that not a trace of alien 
flavour disturbs the final delicate taste. 


That’s why we still insist that Beefeater be 
distilled no less than three times—in the hand- 
beaten copper stills in which the finest gin has 
always been prepared (incomparable even today). 
And at every stage, the sharp-eyed stillman 
patiently watches, sampling with constant care 
to ensure the utter perfection of the distillation. 


As for the final blend, the secret formula has 
been carefully guarded in the Burrough family 
these many generations. Today it is known only 
to six staunchly silent men. 


And as you sip your glass of Beefeater, it is 
pleasing to reflect that the subtly dry, enticingly 
light taste is the same as that which so enthralled 
James Burrough over a century ago. Today you'll 
find Beefeater quietly but persuasively presiding 
over occasions everywhere, bringing together places 
as diverse as Tenerife and Tahiti. 


But isn’t it time you tried the gin with a 


stroke of genius? 


Gey) 


BEEFEATER GIN 


distilled from pure grain London spirit by the 
Burrough family for over a century 





Baby Sitter Sitter 


Who takes care of the people who take care of babies? In a small 
way our new 9” Sony portable TV does. Big enough for everybody 
to enjoy at home, it’s little enough to go anywhere you take the 
baby. Then you can sit back and be entertained by the nurse- 
maid’s nursemaid, the nanny’s nanny, the amah’s amah, the cozy 
companion of those who stay awake while infants sleep. This 





solid-state Sony operates on house current or (optional) battery 
pack. 24 transistors and 15 diodes give you a sharp, clear picture 
(with plenty of contrast, even in daylight) that will keep you awake 
through the drowsiest afternoon. And when the day’s over just 
tuck yourself in with a late show and let Sony put you to sleep. 


The Mother’s Helper Helper Sony’ 9" TV 
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A. every Pickwickian jolly well 
knows, Charles Dickens’ favorite 
literary prop was the English stage- 
coach. Without this magnificently 
adventurous vehicle, Mr. Pick- 
wick would never have got any- 
where, geographically or literari- 
ly, and a good many other Dickens 
characters spent a lot of time 
bouncing around on top of a four- 
in-hand, or recovering in the 
warmth and fellowship of a coach- 
ing inn. 

For years, while my more for- 
ward-looking contemporaries have 
been enthralled with fast cars, 
faster airplanes and, more recent- 
ly, the heady prospects of space 
travel, I have had a secret dream, 
undoubtedly inspired by reading 
too much Dickens. In it, I would 
clamber to the top of a coach-and- 
four and, there protected from the 
English weather by great capes and 
good company, would go clopping 
down an old English road to the 
warm fire and strong drink of an 
old English inn. The dream was 
three-dimensional in literary im- 
ages: of the guard on the back of 
the coach resplendent in scarlet 
tail coat and top hat, blowing a 
long brass horn to announce our 
departure; of the coachman, a 
weather-wizened figure in fur-col- 
lared greatcoat, calling, whip in 
hand, ‘‘Watch yer ’eads! ’Eads 


From London 
to Stratford with 
Pickwick’s ghost 





down everybody,” as we trotted 
out of an innyard under a low 
arch; of the sturdy pull of four 
noble horses for miles and miles 
until the steam rose in the English 
rain from their heated bodies; and, 
most of all, of the hullabaloo of 
arriving at a centuries-old inn 
named The George, or The White 
Hart, or The Saracen’s Head, 
where a hearty landlord would cry 
in a hearty voice, ‘‘Lights in the 
sun, John; make up the fire— 
the gentlemen are wet.” The fire 
would burn brightly, the ale 
would flow freely, the traveling 
companions would re-live the ex- 
periences of the day, even possi- 
bly including a near-accident or 
two, and in the end, well warmed, 
well eased with alcohol and solid 
fare, everybody would go off to 
the snuggest of old English beds. 


Back 140 Years 


on Board a 


Coach-and-tour 


by THOMAS A. DOZIER 
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It was a good dream, but like 
most fantasies nothing that you 
would want to put to the test of 
reality. Therefore, when early this 
year a British outfit embarrassing- 
ly calling itself ‘‘18th Century Trav- 
el Limited’’ announced that come 
spring they would start regular 
stagecoach runs from London to 
Stratford-on-Avon, I shuddered. 
It was obviously a tourist trap. A 
call to the impresarios confirmed 
my fears. The project was intended 
to appeal to Americans, presum- 
ably the only people silly enough 
to put out £50 for a three-day, 
bone-jarring ride in what un- 
doubtedly would turn out to be 
miserable weather. Describing the 
joys of Runnymede (‘‘where Brit- 
ain’s memorial to John F. Kennedy 
stands’), Eton (‘‘the famous old 
school’’), Royal Windsor (‘‘where 
Queen Elizabeth II’s ancient castle 
dominates the town’’), ‘‘the univer- 
sity town of old Oxford” and ‘‘Sir 
Winston Churchill’s burial place 
at Bladon,” the company’s bro- 
chure added: ‘‘The all-inclusive 
price for all this . . .? One hun- 
dred and fifty dollars! Brochures 
and booking forms are now being 
sent to selected American travel 
agents.” 

Not for me. My dream would 
have to remain just that. Then I 
got an idea. Why not go along for 
laughs? 

Accordingly, with my wife as a 
paying passenger, I reported at 
8:30 a.m. on an ominously over- 
cast spring morning outside 18th 
Century Travel Limited’s London 
offices in Queen Anne’s Gate, 
S.W.1. We were to be taken by 
chartered bus to Runnymede for 
sightseeing, then on to a nicely 
named pub, The Bells of Ouzeley, 
at Old Windsor, where we would 


mount our coach-and-four for 
Stratford. As the double-decker 
lumbered westward through Lon- 
don’s traffic-packed streets, there 
was time to size up our fellow pas- 
sengers. They consisted of a hus- 
band and wife from Los Angeles 
and two sisters from Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 

This complement seemed prom- 
ising enough for satirical treat- 
ment, and indeed we did get off 
to a silly start. Between London 
and Runnymede, the bus became 
hopelessly lost, and we never got 
to see the Kennedy memorial or 
the place where the barons diddled 
King John. Running an hour late, 
the bus driver wisely decided to 
skip Runnymede and head for The 
Bells of Ouzeley at Windsor. 


I was as we turned in at the sign 
of The Bells that the cynicism be- 
gan to give way to pleasant illu- 
sion. For there in the coachyard of 
The Bells stood our coach-and- 
four, high and proud, painted a 
shining cream and black with red 
and black wheels. It was a real, 
refurbished stagecoach, called the 
Tantivy, which had made its last 
commercial trip on the London-to- 
Brighton run almost a century ago, 
and if she was more 19th than 18th 
Century, it seemed a small matter. 
In the traces champed four mag- 
nificent bays, tossing their heads 
and snapping their leather. On 
the box, reins in hand, sat John 
the Coachman, straight out of 
Dickens: top hat, fur collar, great- 
coat, whip and all. Beside the 
coach stood David the Guard in 
red coat, white gloves and black 
topper, his coaching horn at the 
ready. 

By the time we finished a whisky- 





laced coffee in The Bells, the illu- 
sion was just about complete. We 
made our way to the coach through 
a crowd of coach-spotters, the first 
of hundreds we were to encounter. 
Men, women and children gazed 
longingly. 

All passengers having chosen to 
ride outside, we mounted, and with 
a great toot from David’s horn 
(‘I’m only just learning how to 
blow this thing’’), we moved off at 
a walk, which on the highway 
changed to a brisk eight-mile- 
per-hour trot. 

We were waved off from The 
Bells, and as a little later we moved 
majestically through the town of 
Windsor, it seemed as though the 
whole populace turned out to 
wave us on. This phenomenon was 
to be repeated in every town and 
hamlet for the next 90 miles and 
three days. We all soon got the 
feeling that we were dignitaries, 
charged with the pleasurable duty 
of waving back at the adulatory 
masses. With no cynicism, but 
rather stating a fact, David the 
Guard observed: “‘By the time you 
get to Stratford, your arms will be 
almighty tired.” 

When we moved out on the 
highway from Windsor, we got 
our first taste of another fascinat- 
ing relationship: that between an 
8 m.p.h. coach-rider and the driv- 
er of a 60 m.p.h. motor vehicle. 
From the coach’s roof, the rider 
looks down on all the world, but 
especially on frantic little motor 
cars. For most of the trip we led a 
motorcade: except for one or two 
businessmen obviously on their 
way to important appointments, 
nobody seemed to mind being de- 
layed. Drivers and passengers 
leaned out of their cars, waved, 
cheered and sometimes almost 


wrecked their vehicles in their con- 
centration on the anachronism. 

David the Guard had a fine sys- 
tem for dealing with the traffic 
problem, especially when we went 
clop-clopping down a two-lane 
road. Standing high on the rear of 
the Tantivy, he waved on, or 
warned, the cars queued up be- 
hind us. 


By the time we arrived in Cook- 
ham for a fine lunch in a fine pub 
on that first day of travel, the Tan- 
tivy’s passengers and crew were 
tentative friends. The atmosphere 
was something like that aboard 
ship. We were all in the same slow 
boat. It became obvious that 
whatever fun I was going to have 
with my fellow passengers was go- 
ing to be subjective and not jour- 
nalistic. The two sisters from Mas- 
sachusetts, one a widow and the 
other a spinster, turned out to 
be charming traveling compan- 
ions, game for anything, riding on 
top all the way in fair weather and 
foul, and as ready as anyone for a 
refocilating drink at the bar. The 
Californians, Joe and Marcia 
Combs, were knowledgeable, so- 
phisticated and traveled. Marcia 
Combs was a bit player in Holly- 
wood films; stagecoaches were no 
novelty. ‘‘A covered wagon is 
much rougher,” she observed at 
one point when John the Coach- 
man let his team gallop down a 
country road. 

John’s grandfather and great- 
grandfather before him were 
coachmen and he has handled 
horses all his life. David the Guard 
was equally experienced: his 
grandfather was coachman for 
King Edward VII and his father a 
sergeant-major in the Hussars. Be- 


tween them John and David made 
it seem to be the most natural 
thing in the world to be riding 
along in a coach-and-four. 

By afternoon, we had become 
acquainted with even the horses 
by name and character: there was 
Cornwall, the nearside leader; 
Peter, the offside leader, who ad- 
justed himself to Cornwall’s every 
whim; and the sturdy, dependable 
wheelers, Sam and Rambler. (‘A 
better pair of wheelers you’d never 
want to see,” said John.) 

I gave up all thought of satire 
and settled back to enjoy this 
somehow credible, somehow dig- 
nified Dickensian adventure. Even 
what came to be known among the 
Tantivy’s passengers as ‘“The In- 








D. wn the Long Walk to Windsor 
Castle Tantivy rumbles (above), 
then goes to open country (left). 


cident” was not at all laughable, 
but rather genuinely adventurous. 
It was on the way from Cookham 
to Henley-on-Thames. A huge 
black cloud that had loomed sul- 
lenly in the sky for an hour or so 
let go and poured rain over us in 
torrents. David broke out great 
black umbrellas and waterproof 
capes (although neither kept us 
from getting soaked). Suddenly a 
bolt of lightning and a sharp clap 
of thunder exploded in the road 
ahead. Cornwall reared, and 
snapped a rein. The whole chara- 
banc took off at an alarming 
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As horses clop-clop through a town, 
children trot alongside. In countryside, 
colts and dogs reacted in same manner. 
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An untimely end 
fo a joyous dream 


COACHING continued 


speed, swerving to the wrong side 
of the road in the path of an on- 
coming car. As the car dodged 
around us, David jumped from his 
guard’s seat, hit the road running 
(losing his black topper in the pro- 
cess), and got in front of the 
horses in time to stop them before 
we hit the verge opposite, which 
would surely have turned us over. 
As he brought the horses to a 
shaky stop, the steam rose from 
their sweating bodies into the Eng- 
lish rain. We now had even our 
Pickwickian adventure to talk 
about in the evening. 

That we did thoroughly after our 
arrival, drenched but happy, at the 
Little White Hart Hotel at Henley. 
The log fire blazed, the tea was 
strong, the whisky and ale plenti- 
ful, the conversation convivial, the 
dinner excellent and the beds com- 
fortable. Mr. Pickwick never had 
it any better. 

Up at 7:30 the next morning 
and after a rousing breakfast, we 
loaded up, David blew his horn 
and John shouted, ‘‘Mind yer 
’eads. "Eads down, everybody,” 
as we rolled under the low arch at 
the entrance to the innyard. We 
were off for another day’s run of 
30 miles. 

That day, as on the first and 
third, it was astounding how hap- 
py we made everybody who saw 
us. Busloads of tourists paused to 
wave, cheer and take photographs. 
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Schoolchildren on their playing 
fields ran squealing with delight 
along the roadside. Men working 
in the fields left off to beam and 
wave. In Oxford, through which 
we passed with a police escort, of- 
fice girls leaned out of second- 
story windows to cheer us on. We 
were never laughed at; rather, peo- 
ple laughed with us. 

The strangest behavior among 
the creatures we passed was that of 
the cows and horses. Each time we 
trotted abreast of a herd of sleep- 
ing or grazing cows, the animals 
arose, turned with lowered heads 
to stare, then romped off in a mi- 
nor stampede. Horses in the fields 
perked up their ears, frolicked colt- 
ishly and ran along the road with 
us as far as the fences would allow. 
Dogs chased us, barking with de- 
light. Pigs grunted, chickens cack- 
led. All the world seemed to love 
a coach-and-four. 


The second night was spent at 
The Bear Inn at Woodstock, hard 
by the magnificence of Blenheim 
Palace. The Bear, with wall-to-wall 
carpeting, room telephones and 
American-style private baths, was 
hardly Dickensian, but almightily 
comfortable. 

The third day it rained hard as 
we boarded at The Bear. The two 
sisters from Massachusetts and the 
other ladies having insisted on rid- 
ing on top despite the rain, Joe 
Combs and I decided to try the 





coach’s cozy inside. We gave it up 
at the first break, because we lost 
that grand sensation of superiority 
that we had on top. 

The rain had stopped by the 
time we got to The Crown and 
Cushion at Chipping Norton for 
morning coffee-cum-whisky. Fires 
blazed at both ends of the long 
lounge bar, which presented a 
strange aspect: on every table and 
along the bar stood half-emptied 
pints of beer. Their owners had 
rushed out to see the coach, and 
anything that would take an Eng- 
lishman away from his Saturday 
morning pint must be a rare sight 
indeed. 

We trotted along in innocent eu- 
phoria to The George at Shipston- 
on-Stour, and sat down to a hearty 
lunch. While we were eating, our 
dream trip was coming to an un- 
timely end. John discovered as he 
unhitched the horses for the lunch- 
time break that Rambler, our off- 
side wheeler, had a badly cut back 
leg. A local vet treated the wound 
and pronounced Rambler fit to 
trot the last 10 miles to Stratford. 
But an obstacle—one that certainly 
would not have been encountered 
in times past—developed in the 
shape of a gentleman from the 
R.S.P.C.A., who announced that 





A fter runaway, David the Guard, 
hero of incident, holds frightened, 
steaming horses to quiet them. 


Rambler would trot no more that 
day. 

No provision having been made 
for relief horses on the last day 
(although we had changed teams 
for the previous day’s run), there 
was nothing for it but to end the 
horse-drawn saga right there. We 
bundled into taxis—and back into 
the 20th Century—for the trip to 
Stratford. 

It was a sad parting. We had 
become accustomed to one another 
and to the routine: the clop-clop- 
ping of the horses, the accents of 
John and David, the comfort of 
having everything laid on for us, 
the sense of superiority over all the 
world from our seats atop the 
coach, the joy of being the center 
of so much happy attention. Now 
we were just ordinary people, 
doomed to travel again in motor- 
cars, trains or jets. 

The Dickensian dream had end- 
ed. But while it lasted, it had cer- 
tainly been fun being Mr. Pickwick. 


The coach’s first stop, at the Bel 
and the Dragon in Cookham, finds 
all aboard happy and expectant. 
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